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THE TWO MONUMENTS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Oh! blest are they who live and die like “him,” 


ourn’d! 
Loved with such Jove, and with such Wordaworth. 


Banners hung drooping from on high 
In a dim Cathedral's nave, 
Makiig a gorgeous canopy 
O’er a noble, noble grave! 


And a marble warrior’s from beneath, 
With helm and crest array'd, 

As on his.battle bed of death, 
Lay in their crimson shade. 


Triumph yet linger'd in his eye, 
Ere by the dark nightseal'd, 
And his head was pillow’ haughtily 
Ou standard and on shield. 


Aud shadowing that proud trophy-pile 
With the glory of ns Wing, 
An eagle sat;—y2t seeur'd the while 


Vauting through Heaven to spring. 


He sat upon a shiver'd lance, 
There by the sculptor bound ; 
Butan the light of his lifted giance 
Was that which scorn’d the ground. 


And a burning flood of gem-like hues, 
From a storied window pour'd, 

There fell, there centred, to suffuse 
The conqueror and his sword. 


A flood of hues!—but one rich dye 
O’er all supremely spread, 

With a purple robe of royalty 
Mantiing the mighty dead. 


Meet was that robe for him whose name 
Was & trumpet-note in war, 

His path-way siill the march of fame, 
His eye the battle star. 


But faintly, tenderly was thrown 
From the colour'’d light one ray, 

Where a low and pale nemorial stone 
By the couch of glory lay. 


Few were the fond words chiseli’d there, 
Mourning for parted worth; 

But the very heartof Love and Prayer 
Had given their sweetness forth, 


They spoke of one whose life had been 
As a hidden streamlet’s course, 

Bearing on health and joy unseen, 
From its clear mountain source: 


Whose young pure memory, lying deep 
‘Midst rock, and wood, and bill, 

Dwelt in the homes where poor men sleep,® 
A soft light meek and still: 


Whose gentle voice, too early call'd 
Unto Music’s land away, 

Had won for God the earth's enthrall'd, 
By words of silvery sway. 


These were his victories—yet enroll'd 
in no high song of fame, 

The Pastor of the mountain-fold 
Left but to heaven his name. 


To Heaven and to the peazant’s hearth, 
A blessed household sound— 

And finding lowly love on earth, 
Enough, enough, he found! 


Bright and more bright before me gleam'd 
That sainted image still; 

Till one sweet moonlight memory seem'd 
The regal fane to fill. 


Oh! how my silent spirit turn’d 
Krom those proud trophies nigh ; 
Niow iny full heart within me burn'd, 
Like Hira tolive and die! 


* Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie. 
{ Wordsworth. 


SELECT TALES, 


THE ENGLISH ABROAD: 
Or, the Prince of Seidlit= Powders. 


Once upon a time, and since the year 1815, there 
was an English family that had taken up its abode at 
Paris. The family was a respectable one, as far as 
an honest sufficiency and a decent genealogy could 
eonstitute it such, It consisted of a gentleman and 
lady and their two daughters. The gentleman was 
an excellent, good Learted man, entirely led by his 
wile, who, after having impaired his fortane by an 
ostentatious vulgarity in England, now carried him 
a passive victiin to France, in order to economize. 
Even when in London he knew litthe—and interested 


himself about Jittl—beyond the local relations of 


his country. He knew, for instance,—no one bet- 
ter,—the number of acres possessed by his neigh- 


the family they belonged to. He was also fairly 
ualified to say whether Lord Bombast’s or Viscount 
ruppington’s preserves afforded the best sport; and 


yoonsidered the whole matter easy, 


bours, the capabilities and soil of those several acres, 
and the time at which they fell into the possession of 


booter had the best chance forthe county. An inac- 
tive magistrate, a good natured and easy man, he 
enjoyed a quiet popularity, which, when anything 
happened to disturb, the fault was attributed to his 
lady. Such a gentleman, transported to Paris, had 
only toinquire where he could find au English news- 
paper, aad a quict rubber of whist; and these points 
Once ascertained, but few oceasions could afterwards 
occur for the exercise of his loquacity. It wasa 
very different case with Mrs. Broughton: accustomed 
to angle for a lord to adorn her dinuer table, and 
even to make a fuss in order to get a baronet to her 
ball, the whole animation of her nature was areused 
when she found hersclf in a sphere where chevaliers, 
counts, and barons were as plentiful as truffles; and 
the acquaintance of even a duke or a prince might be 
attained with a little manceuvring. She ate and drank 
not, neither did she sleep, until she had placed her- 
self in that position which she thought most advan- 
tageous to her social views. An apariment, with a 
good salle a manger and two excellent sitting rooms, 
was taken. It is true the bed rooms were bad in 
nobody saw them; and if Mr. 
roughton was crammed into a cleset, what did that 
signify, since Mr. Broughton was just that kind of a 
man who did not care where he was put! A good 
cook, too, was procured, and carriage horses were 
hired for six months in the year; as for the other six, 
since nobody need know where they were, or how 
they lived, a pony chaise and a kitchen maid anda 
cottage in the country would be quite sufficient.-- 
Thus established, Mrs. Broughton was ready to 
commence her Parisian career. 
In order to get a proper letter to the ambassador, 
Mr. Broughton, who had hitherto been from tamily 
recollections a whig, was made to promise his votes 
and interest to the Honourble Charles ‘Turnspit, the 
tory candidate for his county, and son of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was himself first cousin to Lady 
Caroline Politic, the ambassadress. In consequence, 
Lady Caroline, who felt deeply, as every great lady 
does at the success of her cousin, became, since the 
event of the contest was doubtful, peculiarly civil to 
the Broughtons: such an opportunity was vot to be 
lost; Sir Charles and Lady Caroline Politic were 
boldly invited to dinner, and did not refuse. Mrs. 
B. knew what she was about, and now very properly 
It is true she 
knew no one to ask to meet her distinguished guests; 
but it was a different thing for a Mr. and Mrs. 
Broughton to ask anybody simply to dine with them, 
or to ask anybody to dine with them to meet Sir 
Charles and Lady Caroline Politic. ‘* Fanuy, you 
are going to the Embassy to-night, if you look hard 
at the young Prince ‘fTomotowski, hell ask you to 
dance; and ifhe does, my love, ask him for next Fri- 
day to dine here and meet the ambassador. Mr. 
B., you know that tall old gentleman, who always 
stands by the fire-side to the right in the second 
room—it’s the Duc de St. Germains; go and stand by 
him, aad when vou have got into conversation, which 
you can easily do, observe the embassador is # very 
charming mao, and then say, just accidentally, in 
going away, will your Excellency come and meet 
him at dinner on Friday? Remember, Mr. Brough- 
ton, on Friday!” Mr. Broughton, who was used to 
these kind of missions, and was too old-fashioned 
and simple-hea: tedto think that he was taking « liber- 
ty in asking any one to dine with him, particularly a 
Frenchman, fulfilled his commission. ‘The poiite 
Frenchman thought he must have met the odd Eng- 
lish gentleman somewhere when he was an emigre, 
und tapping his chase snuff-box, and offering 1 to 
Mr. Broughton, said, “ Qu’il serait charme.” Miss 
Fanny bad not been so succegsiul. ‘the heart of the 
Price Tomotowski was occupied that evening witha 
new actress, and stood consequently proof against all 
her modest allurements. At length came the omin- 
ous Friday, big with the fate of the Broughtons.— 
Sir Charles Politic could not come, particularly en- 
gaged with a danseuse and despatches; and the whole 
dinner-party, notwithstanding various well-directed 
efforts to obtain recruits, Was coufiued to Lady Caro- 
line ard the Due de St. Germains. We also had 
been asked to dinner, but only went in the evening; 
and never shall we forget Mrs. Broughton’s joyous 
and embarrassed appearance, as, seated at the piano- 
forte betweea her two victims, she looked like a 
small spider, who had caught two large blue-bottles, 
with whose possession it was delighted, though it 
hardly knew what to do with them. 

This ridiculous failure, however, answered as well 
to Mrs. Broughton as the most perfect success could 
have done. Lady Caroline Politic and the Duc de 
St. Germains were personages both too great in their 
way to be very intimate; and each supposed their 
hostess to be the particular friend of the other.— 
None, in fact, but a particular friend could be asked 
(0 a tete-a-tete dinner of that description; and Lady 
Caroline went away, thinking, that though certainly 
Mrs. Broughton would be thought exceedingly vul- 
gar in England, still she seemed very intimate with 


whether Sir Thomas Stepfast or Sir Thomas Free- 


the best French society; while Monsieur le Duc 
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made many sensible and philosophic reflections on 
the variety of breeding which passed for the best in 
different countries, so that, **[ dare say,” said he, 
softly, **that vulgar woman whom [ have just left 
may appear charming to Madame l’Ambassadrice.” 

From this evening, then, Mrs. and the Miss 
Broughtous were firmly launched in society at Paris, 
and their saloon and their dinner-table as crowded as 
they chose to make thein. 

The Miss Broughtons, Fanny and Caroline, were 
really very amiable and pretty young persons; and 
had they been blessed with another mother, and a 
different education, there would have been no reason 
for their being supremely ridiculous. As it was, 
their accomplishments were confined to singing bad- 
ly, dancing well, speaking French fuently, and, 
moreover, English: a qualification which, though 
her birth fairly entitled her to it, Mrs. B. was never 
able to obtain. ‘The conversation of this lady was 
governed by a learned rule which, we dare say, 
many of our readers will remember— 

**Accusativus pluralis tertia pesona singulari gaudet;” 
so that **them that is,” was a turn of expression in 
which she much delighted. Neither was she cranio- 
logically endowed with the organ of perception; 
hard words she was rather apt to confuse, and had 
once been known to ask a gentleman to come and 
see the Diarrhea on the Bulwards, who excused 

himself on the plea of having a diorama in his bow- 
els. But to these slight grammatical peculiarities 
her foreign acquaintance were perfectly insensible; 
so that, what with the good apartments, the good 
cook, the pretty daughters, and the quiet, wiist- 
playing basband, the society of the Broughtons be- 
came tm great repute with the Parisians, and, as a 
rendezvous for good French society, was equally 

sought by the English. Mrs. Broughton then had 
gained her point: true—she could not help being 
universally accounted an ignorant, vulgar woman, 
but still her house was a club to the best company, 
and this had been the summit of herambition. She 
was ridiculed, as all -uch people are, by those who 
did her the honor of visiting her; but this she did 
not see, or did not care for, the whole powers of her 
mind being now bent upon finding proper matches 
for her dear girls; and as none of the old habitues of 
her saloon seemed that way inclined, all the new 
comergwere anxiously inquired atter, and whenever 
they possessed wealth and title, their aequaintance as 
eagerly secured. But four or five years had rapidly 
whirled away, and no offers, such as to Mrs. B’s. ex- 
alted views appeared eligible, had been made, when 
a very distinguished stranger was rumoured to have 
arrived at Paris. He was aunounced by Mr. Carlton, 
the Secretary of the English Embassy, to be a man in 
the middle age of life, with curly hair and dark mu- 
siachios, anose half Grecian, halt Roman,a peculiarly 
fascinating eye, and a remarkably melancholy and 
interesting expression of countenance, ‘*Uhis ex- 
pression, indeed,” said Mr. Carltou, **may be partly 
attributed to a recent misforiune. A wife, whom he 
adored, has lately falleu a victim to consumption; 
und at is, in a great measure, to <istract his mind 
from her remembrance, and in some measure also,” 
said the Secretery, to supply her place—tor it was 
necessary to give his noble house an heir—that the 
Prince de Seidlitz Powders had come to Paris,” 

‘What a very sad story!” said Miss Fanny, — 
‘What a very mteresting person!” said Miss Caro- 
line. ‘‘Is he very rich?” asked Mrs. Broughton. 
‘‘Immensely,” replied the Secretary. “His family, 
as you kuow, Mrs. Broughton, is semi-royal—{ here 
Mrs. B. nodded assent)—the Seidtitz Powders are 
of the same line as the Wolfenhangers, who were 
derived from the Bearbieizers, who descended from 
the Foxbanoeni, who were but ten degrees removed 
from the Hapsburghs;—but who is so well aequaint- 
ed with the ‘Almanac de Gotha,’ as you, Mrs. 
Broughton? As tor his wealth, you may judge of it, 
when I tell you it consists in mines of that invaluable 
medicine, called alter bis tile, and which has now 
spread his princely name through every plarmaco- 
peix in Europe.” Mrs. Broughton seemed parucu- 
larly delghted at the last phrase, as it contained a 
hard word, Which she was not acquainted with, but 
which, she had no doubt, was to be found in the 
aforesaid **Almanac de Gotha.” 

‘* Does he play at whist?” said the father. ** Does 
he waltz?” said the daughters. ** Does he dine out?” 
said the mother. ‘ That is the worst of the busi- 
ness,” continued Mr. Carlton, replying to Mr. 
Broughton, ** hardly ever: the Prince is a man of 
very intellectual pursuits, and of a very concentrated 
character. He is now about to publish a work from 
which Goethe, who was born on his estate, was al- 
lowed to take the Faust, which formed a mere epi- 
sode in his wonderful romance. It is spoken of by 
those who have seen it, as the most extraordinary 
performance of ancient or modern genius; and being 
thus occupied, and travelling for the sake of marry- 
ing and being amused, be never goes any where 
where he is not assured that he is l'kely to find a wife, 


and is certain to meeta bore. He lives indeed in 


perfect retirement; and his only reason for receivi 
me is, that my unele and his brother had once the 
same mistress, which he is polite enough to say con- 
stitutes a kind of relationship between us.” The 
Miss Broughtons blushed, and Mrs. Broughton, tap- 
ping the Secretary on the arm, told him not to be 
iacoutinuous in his language. Her meditated attack 
on the Prince of Seidlitz Powders she reserve! for 
another Opportunity, and determined in the mean- 
time to make inquiries. Two of Mr. Carlton’s 
friends, attaches to the English Embassy, shortly af- 
terwards called, and also M. Chanulier, of the Rus 
sian Embassy. The two first spoke of the Prince, 
whom M. Carlton had introduced them to, in rap- 
tures, The latter moderated his praise by saying 
that he was “ un sacre liberal,” and supposed by his 
talent to have almost sufficient influence to upset the 
Holy Alliance. In short, Mrs. Broughton had more 
than her usual number of visitors that day, and but 
one person wag in the mouth of all—**‘ the Prince de 
Seidlitz Powders,” Some had seen him, some had 
only heard of him; some had only heard of his large 
black bear, which he fed upon ice and biscuit. Never 
was curiosity and interest more powerfully awakened 
in the female breast than in the bosom of Mrs. and 
the Misses Broughtons. 


The next morning as the ladies were looking out 
of their window in the Rue Royale, Mr. Carlton pass- 
ed them on a beautiful curvetting Arab. He (the 
Arab) was singular for his beauty, but still more sin- 
gular for his colour. ‘The muzzle of his nose and 
the lower part of his head were jet black, as were 
his ears, his mance and tale were of a bright gold, and 
the rest of his body was a spotless white. The la- 
dies tried to cateh the Seeretary’s eye, but could not. 
‘They met him in the evening,—*‘* Whose beautiful 
horse were you riding this morning?” ‘ Horse, 
horse—L don’t remember that I did ride;—oh yes,” 
alter a pause, “it was a pony of the Prince de Seid- 
litz Powders.” ‘*What a strange odd colour!” ‘*Oh, 
that’s his breed—he has twenty now at Paris just the 
same; they are brought up in the mines, and never 
eat any thing but vegetable marrow.” ‘Oaly think 
what a singular man the Prince of Seidlitz Powders 
must be, Mamma, to have a bear that feeds on ice 
and biscuit, and twenty white horses with black noses 
and ears, and golden tails and manes, which live 
entirely on vegetable marrow!” ‘Ihe next morning, 
Mr. Carlton, indefatigable, as it would appear, in 
obliging his friend the Prince, was seen again puss- 
ing the windows, not, however, on horseback, but in 
a large cart, containing a kind of platform of beau- 
tiful aromatic flowers. This time, he immediately 
saw the ladies, who laughingly inquired into the 
nature of his pursuit. ‘Devil take the Prince!” 
said he, ‘*by heavens he has s» bewitched me, that 
{ don’t know what I shan’t do next to please him! 
[ am airing his flowers.” ‘‘Airing his flowers— non- 
sense!” said Miss Fanny; ‘‘you can’t mean it?” said 
Miss Caroline. ‘* Why,” said the Secretary, a 
proaching nearer to the window, which was exceed- 
ingly near the ground, ‘‘it is rather a long story, but 
if you’d like to hear it”—**Uh, yes!” said both the 
ladies at once, ‘Well, then, you must know that 
when the Prince’s wife died, he had not even a pie- 
ture of her: some token of remembrance he wanted: 
and his poetical imagination suggested that nothing 
could bring the idea of her perfections so clearly 
before his senses, and appeal so powerfully to his 
memory, as the odour of a variety of appropriate 
and carefully selected flowers. The platform, which 
you see there, is the Princess’s picture, which the 
Prince always carries about with him; and finding, 
by his exquisite organs and profound knowledge, 
that all female plants, such as these, of course, are, 
require constant amusement and recreation, in order 
to preserve their fragrance, he sends them every 
day, when itis fine weather, into the country in or- 
der to breathe the fresh air, and see their relations 
and friends; and the lady who usually escorts them 
being unwell, and the Prince himselt in the fervour 
of composition, he begged me to accompany them 
on their excursion.” ‘Ub, L see you are quizzing 
us,” said both the Isdies at once. ‘‘Nobody ever 
heard ofa pictare of flowers. You're very clever, 
but it won’t do, Mr. Carlton.” ‘Quizzing you!” 
suid the astonished Secretary, most seriously: *‘Ask 
your mamma, nobody’s reading on these subjects is 
more extensive.” Mrs, Broughton nodded her head, 
*‘Ask your mamma, whether in Greece, in Germany, 
in Morocco, and Mesopotamia, songs are not eom- 
posed, letters written, and serenades sung all by the 
means of flowers? As for pictures of flowers, th 
are the commonest things in the world; the only 
difficulty is to take a correct likeness. Now, any 
body who ever saw the princess says that this plate _ 
form is her perfect image: au reste, you may ask the 
prince yourself, if you come to the Champs Elysees 
to-day, when, if you like it, Vil have the honour of 
introducing him to you.” The proposition was, as” 
might be expected, eagerly accepted, and the ladies? 
miuds, once turned in that direction, became too 


much occupied with imagining the dresses they 
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could appear in that morning to the best advantage, 
to continue the conversation. | 

To the Champs Elyses then they went. For the 
first hour every gentleman, who at a distance was 
seen to have curly hair and dark mustachios, was 
eagerly eyed; for the second hour the Secretary was 
anxiously looked for; the last was passed in @ state 
_ of alternate fury and despondency. 

Miss Fanny knew that Mr. Carlton would not be 
there—he took a pleasure in teazing. Miss Caroline 
suggested that if the Prince was of melancholy ha- 
bits, he might have expected to meet them in a more 
private part of the Bois de Boulogne. Mrs. Brough- 

ton told them not to be impatient; for impatience 
disordered the stomach, and the complexion depend- 
ed on the digestion. , 

** How provoking!” exclaimed the three ladies at 
once—jov, however, sparkling in their eyes—as 
the porter put Mr. Carlton’s card and a beautiful 
piece of prnetoess into their hands, on which was 
exquisitely engraved the name of ** The Prince de 
Seidlitz Powders” —‘“‘Hotel de Castile” was written, 
in a small hand, in the corner;—perhaps the Prince’s 
own hand! 

he porter was examined as to the gentleman 
ya had left the card, and the equipage he had come 
Nn. 

All he knew was that a very splendid carriage 

had stopped at the door, and that a chasseur, in a 
magnificent costume, had asked if the ladies were at 
home, and on hearing they were out, had left the 
card in question. 
_ Mr. Broughton had received his orders to call the 
next day at the Hotel de Castile, and if he saw the 
Privee to invite him, for the first day he was disen- 
gaged, to dinner. ‘* Le Prince n’est pas chez lui,” 
said the porter, ‘‘mais son ours y est.” 

‘Well, give this card and muke my compli- 
ments,” said Mr. B. absently. ‘* Au Prince ou a 
Yours,” said the porter, smiling and bowing very 
politely; but Mr. Broughton did not hear him, hav- 
ing already turned off on his way to Galignani’s.— 
Mr. Carlton then was to be consulted as to the best 
mode of proceeding in respect to the dinner invita- 
tion. ‘ One would not look too forward,” said 

‘Mrs. Broughton. ‘*No; that would never do,” 
said Mr. Carlton, putting his hand to his chin, and 
ooking reflectively. ** Well, 1’ll arrange it for you. 

ave you got an almanac—for the Prince never dines 
out Luton a fall moon!” | An almanac was brought: 
thére was a full moon the third day following; and 
the Secfetary engaged that if the Prince had no 
éngagement, which he would know in half an hour, 
his Highness would on that day dine with Mrs. 
Broughton. ** But,” said he, “think well before 
ete ask him; he is a troublesome guest; and always 
nsists upon seeing a list of the company he is invit- 
ed to meet.” “Oh! providing we get the Prince, you 
shell have a carte-blanche,” said Mrs. B. delighted, 
“to ask anybedy you please.” , 

In abuut an hour’s time Mr. Carlton returned, 
saying that the Prince had actually sent an excuse to 
a great Kamskatkan nobleman, who was staying at 
Paris in disguise, and that he would certainly do him- 
self the honour of dining with Mr. and Mrs. Brough- 
ton. Mr. Carlton brought out a list of the party to 
he invited; and insisted, as one principal condition, 
that the most perfect secrecy was to be observed to 
all the restofthe world as to the intentions of the 
illustrious stranger, who would otherwise be involved 
ja endless quarrels with many whose invitations he 
had refused; ‘tand, indeed,” said the Secretary, ‘‘if 
the Prince were to know that any one out of this list 

al-of whom must be sworn to secrecy) were in- 

ormed that you expected him, he would, most assu- 
redly, turn back, even if he were half-way up your 
staircase. 

For the next two days every one observed a pecu- 
liar expression of joy and satisfaction darting from 
the three ladies’ eyes, and a certain pursedup, con- 
sequential air about their mouths; which, if Mr. 
B’s polities had not been so well known, would, in 
all probability, have awakened the attention of the 

wublic. The eventful day came: Mr Carlion had 

een asked whether there were any particular dishes 
to which his Highness was peculiarly attached.— 
that you remind me,”’ said he, ‘there are.— 
He is especially fond of rose soup and geranium 
pates: in short, he hardly lives upon anything else.” 
**Rose soup and geranium pates!” said Mrs. 
Broughton—‘*Well, Pm sure I never heard of such 
things.” ‘‘No; I dare say not,” seid Mr Carlton; **no 
more, perhaps, has your cook. They are royal 
dishes—heveditary in the family of the Seidlitz Pow-. 
ders; and indeed in the Prince’s own states, where 
the government is of the most liberal description, 


any one who presumed to make or to eat rose soup) 


or geraninm pates would be, for the first offence, 
imprisoned three years for the second, seat for ten 
years to the gatleys—and, for the third, banged; and 
so fascinating is this. kind of food, that no one 
who has soffered the first punishment is ever able to 
resist subjecting himself to the second and the third. 
But as the Prince might not like to communicate 
his secret to your kitchen; perhaps you will excuse 
his sending the articles from his own.” ‘*To be 
sure, by all means!” said Mrs. Broughton; ‘but 
only (hink of roses and geraniums being eaten 


Why nor? surely they are more inviting than mush- 
rooms and trnffles,—nasty, dirty, toadlike-looking 


things, of which chance only gould have discovered 


the excellency; while roses and geraniums are evi- 
dently pointed out by one organ as exquisite for the 
satisfaction of another, Jt was the ear—as nobody 


vented. the famous Roman dish of nightingales 
tongues; so it was the nose which recommended to 
the Seidlitz powders their hereditary passion for 
rose soup and geranium pates.” 
The company were assembled—the soup and the 
ates had arrived-——Mr. Carlton, too, was there.— 
he Prince, whom he had left tweezing his musta- 
chios, might be expected every moment. 
All present had heard of him—some thonght they 
had seen him smoking at the window—some that 
they had heard him whistle as they were passing 
under it—but no one had the honour of the Prince’s 
personal acquaintance, save the Secretary of the Bri- 
tish Embassy; and every eye, as carriage after car- 
riage rattled by the door, was turned upon him. 
poe nerve in the frames of the Broughtons was 
in the most irritating state of excitement and expec- 
tation. It was useless to disguise the fact—an hour 
beyond the appointed dinner-time had passed away 
—and every body but Mr. Carlton seemed tobe alarm- 
ed at the Prince’s non-appearance. He was quite 
sure, quite satisfied, that nothing would prevent his 
coming. ‘He might be a little late—that often hap- 
pened; perhaps he had received a despatch . perhaps 
he was just finishing an ode—a style of composition 
he was always given to when washing his hands. It 
might be better, if he did not come soon, to sit down 
to dinner; but as to his arriving, any fears of that 
were quite out of the question.” Conjecture, how- 
ever, succeeded conjecture. The bear, and the ice, 
and the biscuits—the horses and the vegetable mar- 
row—the Princess and her aromatic picture—the 
rose soup and the geranium pates—all the singular 
habits of the Prince, and then bis singular name, 
were the alternate subjects of conversation. The 
gentlemen of the various diplomatic corps spoke 
with emphasis—the dandies with lisps—the military 
with oaths— the ladies with agitation. 
‘“‘It is a very odd—a very odd name, certainly,” 
said the Prince de Bouval, who was turned of seven- 
ty, and half an idiot—‘*‘a very odd name, and I never 
remember hearing it before the Revolution.”’ ‘Not 
at allan odd name!” said Mr. Carlton, ‘Not an 
odder name than ‘Truefit,’”’ exclaimed Lord H—t; 
‘*Nor Litile,’” lisped Miss Fanny; ‘** Nor ‘ Jas- 
min,’” sighed Miss Caroline; “Nor ‘Sheepshanks,’ ” 
said Compte P. i; ‘* Nor ‘Higginbottom,’” said 
Lady A——h; ‘* Nor ‘Ramsbottom,’ ” said Mrs. 
Broughton. But at length all marvels as to the 
Prince’s name were swallowed up in the still greater 
marvel at his continued absence; and Mrs. Brough- 
ton, when the old Compte de Soissons complained, 
for a second time, of cramps in his stomach, was 
obliged to order up dinner, with many injunctions, 
however, that the rose soup and the geranium pates 
should be kept carefully hot. 
Dinner was served, and the party was seated, 
when every voice was silenced—every soup spoon 
was suspended—asa letter written on satfrou-colour 
ed paper, and compressed by a seal of about the e'r- 
cumference of a _five-frane piece, representing (as 
was afterwards observed) a box of Sedlitz powders, 
and supported by two tumblers, was brought to Mrs. 
Broughton. **Good God!” said Mr, Carlton, ‘that’s 
the Prince’s seal!—some accident must have hap- 
ened!—don’t derange yourself, my dear Mrs. 
roughton;—pray permit me to read the letter, Mrs. 
Broughton.” Her heart heaving with disappoint- 
ment and vexation, had hardly given a sign of assent, 
when Mr. Carlton had torn opea the envelope, and 
reading to himself—‘‘Ha! I said so! nothing, I was 
sure, but the most serious calamity cotld have pre- 
vented the Prince’s arrival, Shall I read?” All 
eyes said yes; all ears were *‘arrect”’ and listening— 
“The Prince of Seidlitz Powders is very sorry 
that he cannot do himself the honour of waiting on 
Mrs. Broughton, in consequence of his sister, the 
Dutchess of Epsom Salts, being suddenly taken ill 
at Cheltenham.” 
It is needless to say that Mrs. and the Misses 
Broughton were universally condoled with. Most 
persons expressed themselves deeply grieved at the 
Prince’s misfortune: some of this age of incredulity 
affected to believe that his existence was all ‘a hoax:’ 
and that the various persons who supported it—in- 
cluding the porter of the Hotel de Castille were in 
the secret. Nuy, some there were (foreigners them- 
selves) who maintained that Mrs. Broughton’s affee- 
tion for foreign dignitaries had especially invited 
Mr. Carlton (so celebrated for the elaborate sarcasm 
of his temper) to this play on her credulity; and that 
the hoax of the spurious title, however extravagant, 
was not half so ridiculous as her passion for real 
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From Tait’s Edinburg Magazine 


THE PRIEST’S HORSE. 


Proficies ili! hoc, caedas licet usque flagello, 
Si tibi purpurco de grege currit equus, 


It isnot many weeks since I dined with a Roman 
Catholic family in the neighbourhood of Dabli.. 1 
had been but a few minutes in the drawing room, 
when I found that the centre ofattraction, ‘the ob- 
served of ull observers,” was avery old gentleman, 
whose dress, appearance and demeanour, at once 
betraved him to me as.one of the Cutholic eler- 
gymen of Ireland. Father, or as he was most ge- 
nerally termed, Doctor Reilly, seemed to be in age 
no less than seventy years; and the abstraction of his 
manuer, before dinner, as to eve thing passing 
around him, would induce the beliefthat he had-al- 
realy attained his.second: childhoods His face.was 


knows better than you, Mrs. Broughtoa—which ia- 


Martial. Lib. xiv. Epig.55. | 


be imparted to the countenance by the consumption 
of an extra quantity of whiskey punch, nor its still 
more vulgar and stupifying predecessor, port wine. 
No, it was a tint “ more exquisite still,” which 
claret, that sober, sedate, cool and delicious liquid, 
can alone communicate to the “thuman face divine.” 
The dress of the clergyman was evidently as anti- 
quated ashiscomplexion. The head was surmount- 
ed by alittle, close, brown wig, divided by a single 
curl, and which appeared to be pasted to the peri- 
cranium on which it was fixed. Around his neck 
was a neat, black silk stock, over whith a milk 
white muslin band was turned. His black coat was 
cut in the manner of the primitive Quakers; his 
dark silk waistcoat had large flaps which nearly 
eovered his ‘nether garment,” and that was fastened 
at the knees by large silver clasps, while thick silk 
stockings embraced his plump little legs; and then, 
his square toed shoes were nearly concealed from the 
view by the enormous silver ,buckles placed upon 
them. I was assured by several, that the little old 
gentleman, whom I had not heard give utterance to 
a single word, was one of the most pleasant men I 
could meet with; and that after dinner he would 
amuse me extremely. I could perceive no outward 
mark of genius about the reverend doctor; he took 
no notice of the conversation that was going on 
around him; and the only demonstration of intelli- 
gence I could discover in him, was the: somewhat 
hasty glance he occasionally turned to the door, (as 
each new visitor was announced, ) as if he expected 
that the welcome news of ‘‘dinner on the table,” 
was about being proclaimed to him. To me he ap- 
peared like the cannon in Gil Blas, as one disposed 
to partake of the good things that might be laid be- 
fore him at the festive board, but neither inclined 
nor capacitated to increase their pleasures by any 
contribution of wit or fancy. 

Dinner, that grand epoch in the history of the day, 
was at last announced; ladies even in an Irish assem- 
bly, were forgotten, and twenty hands were stretch- 
ed out to the Doctor to conduct him to the dining 
room. At dinner I heard nothing of the Doeter un- 
til the first flask of Champaigne was uncorked; and 
there broke upon the ear a mellow, little voice, in 
which the polished brogue of the Irish gentleman, 
softened down by the peculiarity of a French accent, 
could be distinguished. ‘The voice, I was told, be- 
longed to the Doctor, who was just then asking Mrs. 
——., our hostess, to take wine with him, At 
each remove the voice became stronger; and by the 
time the dessert was on the table, the tones of the 
Doctor’s voice were full, loud, and strong, and it was 
soon permitted to sweep, uncontrolled, over the en- 
tire range of the society. The puny punsters be- 
came dumb, the small talkers were silent; and no 
man, ‘* nor woman either,”’ presumed to open their 
mouths except to laugh at his Reverence’s anecdotes, 
or to imbibe the good things which my worthy friend 
L——— had set before them. 

I have heard story tellers,-in my time, but never 
felt the pleasure in listening to them, that I did in 
attending to the anecdotes of the Reverend Doctor 
Reilly. ‘he manner, the look, and the tone, added, 
L know, considerably to the effect; but such are the 
gilts of a good story teller, and they can neither be 
transferred to paper, nor communicated by an oral 
retailer, One great charm too, for me, in all these 
stories, was, that the narrator was, one way or an- 
other, concerned in them. ‘There was, to be sure, 
egotism in this; but then, it was an egdtism that gave 
a verisimilitude to every thing he told, and you be- 
lieved that he was not mentioning any thing which 
he did not Know to be a fact, however strange, ex- 
traordinary, or improbable it might seem to be.— 
Amongst the other stories told by Docter Reilly, 
was the following, which | have endeavoured to re- 
port verbatim et literatim, as I heard it. 


‘*Never, my children, never borrow a priest’s 
horse—it’s an unlucky thing to do, for many reasons. 
First, if the priest’s horse ts. a good one, he does not 
like to lend it, Next, if it isa bad one, and the priest 
says he .ill lend it, the moment you ask for it, you 
may happen to break your neck, or your leg, or may 
be your nose, and. thereby spoil your beauty. And, 
lastiy, a priest’s horse has so many friends, that if 
you are in a hurry, it will be shorter for you to walk 
than to wait for the horse to pay its visits. It is now 
no more than fifty years since 1 gave the very coun- 
sel, that 1 am now administering to you, to Kit 
M‘Gowran, one of my parishioners; but he thought, 
as may be many of you think, that the priest was a 
fool, but he found the difference in a short time, as 
may be most of you will before you die. 

“As wellasI recollect, it was in the year 1789, that 
I was parish priest ot Leixlip, and at that time Kit 
M‘Gowran was a farmer lad, of one of my wealth- 
iest parishioners. He had land on an old lease, and 
might have been grand jury now, if he had miaded 
the potatoes growing; but instead of that, Kit was al- 
ways up in Dublin, playing rackets and balls, and 
drinking as much whiskey ina week, as would float 
a canal boat through a lock. For two or three 
years, Kit was little seen inthe parish, though | 
must say to his credit, he always sent me my dues 
regularly, so that you perceive he was nota repro- 
bate entirely. I was sorry to hear the neighbours 
talking bad of him, and was thinking of looking: after 
him some time or another, when I would have no-. 
thing else to do; when one day, Kit came into 
house dressed out in the pink of the fashion of that 
time. He was then. what they called, bbelieve, a 
macaroni, and was the same sort of animal, thet is 


now termed a dandy. He had a little hat, that weald 


streeling down his back and over his shoulders; the 
battons on his coat were the size of saucepans, and 
the skirts of the coat hung down behind to the small 
of his leg; he had two watches, one on each side of 
his stomach, a waistcoat that did not cover his breast, 
and light leather small-clothes that came down below 
the calf, and were fastened there with bunches of 
ribbons, that were each as big as cauliflowers. Kit I 
saw was in great spirits, and had evidently some mad 
project in his head; but that, you know, was none of 
my business, if he did not choose to tell me of it.— 
I had not, however, to ask him; for he mentioned at 
once what brought him to his parish priest. Poor 
Kit Jaboured under a great defect, for he stuttered so 
dreadiully, that you should know him for seven years 
before you could understand a word he said to you. 

He had a tongue that was exactly like a one-nibbed 
pen,—which will splutter and splash, and tease, and 
vex you, and do every thing but express the senti- 
ments of your mind. 

‘* Kit told me, in his own way, that he was going 
to be married the next day to a Miss Nelly Brangan, 
a rich huckster’s daughter in Dublin, who was bring- 
ing hima Jarge fortune, and that he had accordingly, 
as in duty bound, come to me for his ‘sak-TIFI-CaTE’ 
and asa propitiation to me for the bad life he had Jed, 
he gave me a golden ginuea, and a very neat mini- 
ture of the same coin. I could not refuseemy certi- 
fica'e to such a worthy parishioner; and after wisbi 
him long life and happapess, and plenty of boys | 
girls, 1 thought Kit wogld be after bidding me good 
morning. Kit, I found, had still something upon 
his mind. I asked him if I could oblige him furtner. 
‘Why, Father Reilly,’ says Kit, ‘that is a mighty 

y little black horse of yours.’ ‘It is indeed 
child,’ | answered, ‘but it is very apt to go astray; 
for it left nie for a week, and only returned to me 
lastnight.” ‘Ah! then, Father Reilly,’ says be, ‘i 
would be mighty respectable to see me riding up to- 
morrow morning to Miss Nelly Brangan’s shop-door 
with such an elegant black horse under me. May- 
be you’d Jend me the loan of it?’ * Indeed, child, I 
will,’ I replied, ‘but I would not advise you to take 
it; for my horse has a way of its own, and I have 
many friends between this and Dublin, that may-be 
it would sooner see than go to your wedding.? ‘Oh! 
as to that,’ answered Kit; * begging vour 
Reverence’s pardon, I’d make him trot atany rates— 
so lend me the horse and I’ll send it back to you to- 
morrow evening.’ * Take it then Kit,’ said I; * but 

warn you that it is an uneasy beast.’ 

**Tt was not until eight o’clock the next morning 
that Kit M‘Gowran came for the horse, and in addi- 
tion to his dress the day before, he had a pair of 
spurs on him; that would do for a fighting coek, they 
were so long and so sharp; and a whip that was like 
afishing-rod. * Well, Kit,’ says I, ‘ when are you 
to be married ?? 

** *Atten, your Reverence,’ answered Kit, ‘ at ten 

@ the minute.’ 

**¢ Then, Kit, my boy,’ said I, * you,should have 
been here at six to be in time, since you intend to ride 
the black horse,’ 

***Oh! bother!’ said Kit, ‘sure only six 
miles from town, and it’s hard ff Fdon’t ride that in 
an hour,—so that in fact, I'll be before my time, and 
that'won’t be genteel; for may-be I’d catch Nelly 
Brangan with her hair in papers; and she won’t look 
lovely that way, I know, whatever charms there may 
be in the ducter-cool of gold guineas that the darling 
is going to give me.’ | 

** Well, mount at once,’ I observed, ‘though I. 
would advise you, if you are in a harry—to walk.” 

‘Thad hardly said the word, when Kit jumped into 
the sa‘dle, and gave his horse a whip and a spur— 
and off it eantered, as if it were in as greata hurry to 
be married as Kit himself. I folowed them as fas as 
I could to the top of the bill, and there was Kit cut- 
ting the figure of six like any cavalry officer with his 
whip, and now and again plunging his heels into the 
horse’s sides, and it kicking the stones before and 
behind it, and tattering over the road like lightning. 
In half a minute they were both out of my sight, and 
1 thought that if any-one could get to Dublin with 
oo in an hour, Kit M*Gowran was the manto 

it. 


‘* For two miles of the road Kit went on gallantly, 
He was laughing and joking, and thinking to hime-. 
self that I was only humbugging him in what I said. 
about the horse, when in the very middle of a hard 
gallop, it stopped as if it had been shot, and up went 
Kit M‘Gowran in the air, bis long whip firwly fixed. 
in his hand, and his long coat flying like a kite’s tail 
after him, and the words, ‘ Who had the luck to see 
Donnybrook fair,’ io bis mouth; and he had not (me 
to cease saying them when he was landed head over 
heels ina meadow, seven or eight yards from the 
road! Kit was completely puzzled by the fall, he 
could not tell how he got there, or what caused it, 
or why he should be there at all, instead of being on. 
the horse’s back, until he looked about him, and saw 
the creature taking a fine comfortable drink at a little 
wall by the side of the road, where I always stopped 
to refresh it. Kit after seratehing his head and his 
elbows, and the back——of his cot; and indeed they 
required it—for they were a little warmer than when 
he set out—went over to the horse, mounted it, and 
rode off again on his journey; but { give you my word 
he did not gallop. so fast nor use the whip so muchas 
he had before the horse took a sup of the well water. 

“The horse rede on as peaceable as a jadge, and 
as if it were a poor priest, and not a rol ocking 
young layman that was on its back; it went on so for. 
abont three quarters of a mile further, bat when it 


of that pure, rich bright.searlet, which, can neither, 


go.an.agood ploughman’s fist; his. hair- was 


got that distance -Kit began to. wonder, at the wag it. 
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was edging over to the right side of the road. Kit) patches on the robber’s face—that’s to disguise him= | experienced in these matters, but I hav : i 
palled to the left, but horse still held on to self. A decent dressed man wouldn’t be in a fight, | many such jobs through m hands, already.” 
the right; and while they were arguing this point like one of us, Paddy, when we'get a sup in our| Imagine the dismay with which I listened to this | ‘Tom er names unknow ds.” 
de of . f Dublin kept | head,’ Ta y s | Tom, oth unknown, I wash my hands.” 
‘conbie with one another, the day coach from ep ae. ‘ : . horrid dialogue! My head swam; my blood ran | ** When your hand is in, you had better wash your 
ohad driving up tothem. The guard sounded his horn, That true for you, Dennis; and see, it has lob- | cold; [ crept close to the tree, afraid even to draw | face,” remarked Master Bob; and this was the last I 
f as much as to say, ‘Kit M‘Gowran, don’t be taking | ears, wall-cyes, bald-face, and a docked tail; it’s the | my breath. saw of Master Bob and Master T'om, other names 
Ki al up the entire road with yourself and your horse.’ Kit| very horse. By my sowkins, we'll seize him—he’s| ** Well, well,” said ‘Tom, ‘don’t let us fall out | uuknown : 
ete knew very well what the guard meant, and he gave | arobber.’ , about it; Berkeley shall die some way or other. Tam 
~— f a desperate drag to his own [the left] side of the “To be sure we will, Paddy,—he’s a robber, and | glad you think well of the plot. Our employer 
road; the horse upon steal from a priest!— surely be satisfied, seeing there are three SHELLEY AND HIS COAT. 
, coach driving up in the same lie, the leader nock him down, Paddy! ukes, seven marquesses, and uincteen earls, en- ; 
ae knocked up : sins my horse, and sent it and Kit} That [ will. and <<. Dennis!’ gaged in it. The deuce te in it, if that tes Pear I was surprised at the coutrast between the 
Poor 1p little dit rali ndifference of Sheley for the mechanical arts, and 
d so into the ditch together, to settle there any little e : Kit was in the act of turning round to see a robe | tent him!” his intense admiration of a particular lie tio of 
" ference of opinion that might be between them: ber seized, when he felt his arms grappled by two| ‘* ‘Thander and Lightning!” said I to myself,” it | one of them the first ti At ticed aig mon 
years How long Kit lay in the ditch he could not rightly | stout freize-coated countrymen, who both exclaimed | is plain that some awful conspiracy is hatching. Is} liarity. Durin pc sid noti ee o py peca- 
ed tell; but when he got out of it, he went to look after | in the same moment—*‘ Where did you get the horse, | the town to be burnt? Is the house of commons to | to his rooms pr semua yy pastes repaired 
el » the horse, and about five yards nearer to Dublin than you robber? be blown up?” and I found a tailor with Pim H had ~s ae 
pe where the accident had happened, he found the little |” **Poor stuttering Kit stamamered out, ‘I—I—I—g| “ When Berkeley is done for,” continued Bob, | receive a new coat on the 1 di ome ~s 
darling taking feed of oats, which it always got it—it—it—’ **Villiers will marry Julia. ‘They will be presented | was commonly altogether i 
from one of my parishioners, when I travelled ‘Where, you sacrilegious thief?’ _ | at court, and then comes the grand catastrophe. We } and scarcely to distiog ished) t fr 
road; and now that he is dead and gone, poor man: ‘In L—I--l--Leixlip’ said Kit, after many mi- | there assassinate William.” ‘te cos 
ingan, (Tim Divine was his name, ) 1 must say 1 never got) nutes, and twisting his tongue like a ha’p’orth of to-| My brain whirled; I could scarcely credit my | of the room in his new blue ean > why 2. sie dle 
he any thing else from him, Kit waited patiently till | bacco in his mouth, to make himself understood. senses; and it was only after pinching my arm that I ing buttons, and to atone for the del ws reper or 
the had at the villain,’ said Paddy, he has confessed believe [ was awake. it possible,” thought ; loudly extolling the beauty of the oth the felicity 
| one of his watches, and it to im tha was ten , **that these ruffians could coolly plot the death of | of = hi 4 
d led, o’clock; and he then looked at the other, and itas}  * Yes he has, the scoundrel,’ exclaimed Dennis; | our gracious sovereign under rd yma nose of his bE aplenty np ~~ been throwa away 
minie lainly showed him that it was nine to the minute, | ‘and do you see the confusion of the fellow—he cant | palace? Desperadoesthat they are! But the King | persuaded than hes shea of as man more easily 
eerate kit knew how his watches went, and he accordingly ) speak, he is so frightened at the thought of being | shall live, and Berkeley shall not be murdered by a | of thimbles applied to me to tes be The — 
isbin uessed that the truth lay between them; so that he hanged. Drag him off the horse, and take him to the slave driver, if Lean help it!” They had by this} | briefly aeeaed tu them. H brood gee 
: 8 - | ound he had but half'an hour to go a distance of four | police office,’ : ti ime left the bench, and were walking towards town. | bows, and Shelley snatebin r" his wt ied vith 
miles at least, to where he was to be married, ‘‘In a minute Kit was torn from the horse. A crowd | Fired with indignation, I hastened after them, guid- Do. 
upon “Kit determined if he was to break his neck in the| collected round bim, who were immediately informe | ed by the sound of their footsteps. As there was no | walk in the fields in your ey re ho we to 
perce HM attempt, that he would be in Dublin to the minute he | ed by Paddy acd Dennis, that they had seized a rob- | creature near to assist me in securing them, I re- | certainly,’ he cuntisidille prod coal a tosh >} 
lighty 7S had promised, so that the instant he was on the ber, who had stolen a priest’s horse, and was going | solved not to attempt it till help was at hand. Step sisted for a enbiinetio ‘ . th wy h — We 
ndeed Te  horse’s back again, he began cutung, and whipping, | to sell him in Dublin.’ Poor Kit was immediately | by step, I followed them, till they reached Charing- | bye-ways, until we react oe rough laos, end 
stray; SH} and spurring the beauty as hard and fast as his hands | assailed by the mob--his two watches dragged out of | cross, when suddenly springing forward I seized | house whire the fret ome om t F ern —Z to a form 
to = 7 and legs would go—his legs particularly were work- his fobs--his new coat torn to pieces—his little hat | Bob by the collar, and called out ** Help, help! they | had rendered the viel ie 6 ie an ‘bl rar Yon 
ey | TPS ing as fast as the arms of a wind-mill on a stormy kicked to nothing--and his pantaloons covered with | are murderers!” A crowd immediately gathered | with black mud; but b pare ae ss #, and: deep 
Up to- Oe day. The horse was not at first disposed to resent mud. Several times he attempted to say that he had | round, and ‘Tom, instead of running away, stood | stack yard te Pit . hegre J — pom of 
-door a any indignity that was offered to it, particularly after | got a loan of the horse; but the people were in too | stock still, *‘*1 charge you all, in the kiag’s name,” | upon clean siraut, tnd Gould jer ive oid thet tread 
May- TH the good feed and the good drink that it had got, so| great a rage to attend to his stuttering, and he was | said I, ‘*to secure these two desperate ruttians!”— | and im ~acticable slough olly avoid the impure 
ld, I = that it trotted on pretty quickly for halfa mile or so;} dragged into the police office. Paddy and Denni | Bob, who had at first remained motionless, now We pad nearly eff er the brief : 
) take TH but Kit still continued to whip and spac it, it first let} preferred « charge of horse stealing against him, and | knocked me down. ‘The police interfered, however, | transit, [ was pd t hir f th viet nat domnaiedione 
have . on to him by one or two kicks, that it was displeas- he was sucha dirty looking blackguard, that the po- | and set me on my legs. I was still as bold as could ate that led us pam ty 7 en yd band to open the 
ed; but Kit not taking the hint, it stagged entirely. | lice officers at once hand-cuffed him, advisedhim to | be. ‘* I charge these two men,” said 1, ‘“l'om and Peindled and most ill Save lean, 
Oh! 4 : Kit lashed more furiously than he had done before— plead guilty, and removed him into the black -hole, | Bob, other names unknown, with conspiring the | len upon us softl sous na aa entens a w" 4 “ eho 
the horse curvetted about the road—it reared—it | where he passed the night! death of sundry individuals, and command you,” | out barkin ant 
ate;— opranced—it kicked--it went in a circle round But this did not end the misfortunes of unlucky | | continued, turning to the policemen, ‘to carry them | [ instantly “kicked the i the 
oo to- q same point fifty times. Kit lathered away with his Kit M‘Gowran; for Miss Nelly Brangau, after in- | before a magistrate, when I shall substautiate the | much force, that [ felt f . ‘“ — fe +, win 
; ‘but a long whip upon its ears, and nose, and the horse | viting all her friends to a wedding dinner, and a | charge.” At this Bob and ‘om affected the most} ence of his } aunt bo prbymrwding phoebe Aree 
; a backed and backed, until it at last left Kit back at | large evening party, was determined that they should | perfect amazement, and treated the accusation with | ed him to flinch Arson the k es an an sna 
rning a Tim Divine’s door, from which he had started about } not be disappointed. She waited patiently for Kit | the greatest scorn. The mob, however, took part ing round quickly planted ciety io hi we teen 
addi- an hour before! ‘Tim was astonished to see the ani- until the dinner was dressed, and then——bestowed | with me, the uproar increased, and the policemen | sent him ame fae : 1 ad rep aa ag 
air of mal so soon coming back to him for another feed; | her hand and fortune upon one of her neighbours, a | carried us all before Sir Richard Birnie. tily amon the dieke a on ther ame tthe 1 wr 
., they ' ® but having been informed by Kit of the way he had Mr. James Devoy, who was to be bridesman to Kit; | The appearance of Bob and ‘Tom at Bow street | The fury Of the mastiff and th 7 reid re ome 
as like : misbehaved towards it, ‘im became the interpreter | but who, in his absence, resolved to discharge those | seemed to occasion some surprise, and Sir Richard, | the skirts of the new bi 2 o rapl oe ad torn 
re you ) for the poor dumb creature, and told the rider that duties for which Kit bad been particularly engaged. | who appeared to know them, looked coufounded on | about that part of the eed bade deel ch. — 
manner of managing it was to let it go as it his, young friends, be of the policemen. **Geutlemen,”’ | for some wise but inscrutable 
ed. u. ever borrow a priest’s horse lest you | said he, ‘this isa most extrordinary affair. | scarce- ° " 
“Poor Kit resigned himself to his fate; that he | should lose by the loan, a wile, a fortune, your liber- ly,expected tu see you before me such an 
; a should be late at his own wedding, he saw was in- | ty, two watches, and a new coat.” sion.” “ You could not expcet it less than we did,” | and this Shelley ea se P e lett side, 
o ride evitable; he was now too much tired to walk, and answered Bob. is not to be borne, that geutle- | saw him so angry either before o I never 
ao & with a sigh he flung the reins ou the horse’s neck, TOM AND BOB, OR A PLOT DISCOVERED. | men are to be pelted by a mob, and dragged here, | that he would bring his nictels and eb eth ao te d 
ly six 4 and encouraged it to proceed again: towards Dublin. BY THOMAS HOOD. like felons, on the bare assertion of a scurvy, ball-| that he would procee rt x rebar: 00 h e dog, an 
that in * It set off a second time from Diviue’s door; but Iam a saddler by trade, but I am of a sentimental | drunk tailor.” ‘I am not a tailor, Master Bob,” | ‘The fidelity of a dog toward “agg soedenty 1apitP 
and ceased to gallop, to canter, or to trot--on it went at and contemplative tura of mind, and often saunter | replied; [ am au honest maker of saddles.” ** | beautiful theor cant 
Nelly DH a most discreet pace, and as sober, and as melancho- | by myself into St. James’s Park, and along the Bird | wish you had learned to put them on the right | to revere in this sheer and vipeaibaie ee 
*t look ly as if it felt sorry for disappointing him, Cage Walk. One evening lately, wrapped iu my | horse,” answered Bob, as bold as brass. ‘* Sir| in practice, the most unexceptionabl d ante; Dut, 
re ney ** Kit could at last hear the town bells striking one | meditations, I remained tll it was very dark, and Richard, [ presume we may retire?” ‘Lf you let! ance to all mankind except rf wows ik tert 
lariing o’clock—he was at Island Bridge, and within view | the Park was nearly empty. I had taken my sta-| them go, it will be at your own peril,” said l.— | and very oflen to him ian d fi cowhaly a pny 
of Dublin—he could sée Patrick’s steeple pointing | tivn under a large tree, near which was a bench, on | ‘* Gentlemen,” said Sir Richard, “‘have a momeut’s | the pa of the wh le hu ee 
ugh I up into the sky, aud looking as stiffand conceited, as | which two wellish-dressed men were seated, and ap- patience, and we shall soon settle this business. You, | The i ards mage rep of England 
alk. [it it were rejoiced at the annoyance of a Papist, | parently in earnest conversation. Coming out of | fellow, state your charge.” ‘* By your leave, Sir | happily free  seneg est ru yf nid He 7 
edinto 99% while the archers of ‘Bloody-bridge’ seemed to be) my reverie, [began to speculate on the causes which | Richard, [ will first say a few words, which will | body but thieves 6 , rofessi ng 84 - ae 
spur— | laughing to their full extent at the impudence of such | were most likely to have drawn my new neighbours make their consciences fly in their face. Hark ye, | savage dogs wr a rm at se “ip Cinctets 
aie to a young fellow riding into Dublin upon no less a) to this quiet spot. ‘* Are they,” thought I, **mem- | Master Bob and Master ‘Tom, other names unkauown, | to my experience a in the vicinit "of Ota "et 
Ss fas as horse than the favourite pony of the parish priest of | bers of parliament, come here to study what they | look at me,” ** Well!’? answered Bob, *‘ we do} The nei hbourhood of till n io fi Gaus a 
eer Leixlip! So at least, Kit was thinking, when the | are to say on some important question? Are they | look at you, and see nothing but a half-starved wretch, | Rome is Weawies ‘fadeni tex ‘eer a ae we ad 
‘ith his creature remembered that Lalways stopped a day or | lovers, seeking retirement to descant to each other | in 4 suit of clothes not worth eighteen pence.”— | more ferocious, and incom * bie — nia 
nto the two with Mrs, Kobinson, a kind, good-body of a/ on the charms of their mistresses? Are they hus-| ‘If I took in hand certain jobs, and shared the | Shelley was 
re and widow woman, that lived at the end of the bridge.— | bands, afraid to face their wives? Are they”—but | cash like some people,” replied I, staring them | bearing the ict of hie new coat on hi left ep a 
eae = In there it plunged, to the narrow, little hole of a} all my conjectures were put to flight by the first sen- full in the face, **L might have had a bet(er coat on procure his pistols, that he might wreak tiie ever doy 
it, and stable, never thinking of my friend Kit on its back, | tence which reached my ear. my back. You take me, Master Bob?” ‘{ take | upon the offen aa a I talie a is vengence 
n with and on entering the door, he was swept clean off its| **Well, ‘Tom,’ said one, ‘‘your plot is well laid; | you for an insolent scoundrel!” said Bob, in a rage. | did not desire ot k ah bl Cpa cart 
man to back, and left stretched upon a dunghill, with his} but I think you will have some difficulty in dispos- | ‘* No more of this,” said Sir Richard; ** but state | miserable individual " “Latent ; Rf Shell ay 
nose, face and hands, all seratched, by the new dash- | ing of Berkeley.” ; distinctly your charge.” ‘* | charge them with con- | [ said to him, as he was sda? pte me indian 
lantly. | ed wall against which he had been driven! Hebawl-} Qh, not atall,” replied Tom, ‘‘I propose send- | spiring the death of a gentleman ot the name of Ber-! silence, ‘ that we have ae = Oxford. a 
> hime- ; ed, but that he found did not cure his hands; be | ing him to one of the West India Islands, and there | keley, and of his most gracious majesty, William | come eel deat. .diiiiies ther - ord, and have 
UT said swore, but that he perceived did not improve his} are too many ways there of stopping @ man’s breath, | the fourth.” At this Bob and Tom stared at each | beast low—and what then?? He a r ident op ~ 
a hard appearance; so that he soon desisted from such modes | for me to be at any loss.” other, and Sir Richard looked contounded. ** Yes,” | ti bat I ‘wed. fi  semeryuaee ye 
of venting his passion; and after washing his hands “ i h absolutel p22 sonal we rageg » | ime, bat i soon perceived, from the relaxation ot his 
p went P $ g is, Is his death absolutely necessary?” asked the | I continued, turning to the culprits, **1 overheard | pace, that his anger had relaxed also. At last he 
yfixed. patie’ afew plasters on his face, rubbing the dirt} other. your murderous schemes; and you, monster of iniqui- stopped short, and taking the skirts from his pri. 
e’s tail and coaxing the lit out) «* Undoubtedly,” answered ‘Tom, *‘for you know ty! you swore to assassinate the king! And what} spread theta upon the hedge, stood gazing at 
; to see f ’D. blia stable, he again mounted, and rode off! the duke has sworn that Julia shall never tnarry Vil- harm has Berkeley done you, that he should be mur-/| with a mournful aspect, sighed deep! ne after a 
ot time or Dublin—a far uglier, aud less consequeatal per- | tiers, so long as Berkeley is alive.” dered by a slave-driver? You boasted that your plot | few moments, continued his march -~ 
id over Leishig than when he had eantered up the hill Pfeayen and earth,” thought I, “‘what atrocious | well laid; but contess, ruffians, who are the ¢ Would it bet 
om the ixlip that morning. villains are here! What duke are they speaking three dukes, the seven marquesses, and the nineteen | | inquired. *No.? h pret = the skirt with mu 
all, he ** Kit was now in Barrick street—he was, at two| off What Berkeley do they allude to?” [had no | €atls, who are engaged in it?” ve. remain asas os Solas: eake een?’ We 
ised it, o’clock, just four hours after the stated time in the} time for further reflection. At this, the hardened wretches burst into such a | returned to Oxfor Anna 5 ly arate nities 
my on. city. ‘Now,’ thought Kit to himself, ‘my troubles} ‘* True, true,” said the other, ‘the must certainly | shout of laughter as made the roof ring. Peal fol-| to our College. As we entered the “ oe officie 
in hes are at length all over, and I have only to make the! be put out of the way; but I think your sending | lowed peal; though I saw plainly this was done to! ous scout remarked with sslonibainet Shelley’s 
a little | best apology I can for my unaccountable absence to| him to the West Indies is a clumsy mode of getting | gain time to concert some story to palm upon Sir | strange spenser, and asked for the skirts, that he 
mane’ my darling Mrs. M‘Gowran, that is to be my little vid of bim. Could you not kill him in a duel?” | Richard. At length, Master Bod owned that he and | might instantly ‘carry the wreck to the tailor. ‘Shiels 
- ste bride—the wealthy Miss Nelly Brangan that was. ** Nothing could be more easy, my dear Bob,” re- | his companion had certainly been in St. James’s | ley answered, with his peculiarly pensive air, ‘Th 
e ed ' Such were Kit’s thoughts, when he heard two men| plied Tom? *‘but as [ dismissed Spenser to the other | Park that night, and that they had sat for some time | are upon the “hedge.? The ph Bort up at he 
a wee . talking hehind him— world, with a bullet for his passport, I would rather | under a tree; but that the conversation [ had over- | clock, at Shelley, and through the gate into the street 
it, rere f esr: 4 isn’t on the horse we were bid to be} try another mode. I think I shail have him murder- | heard related entirely to the personages in a novel | as it were at the ‘same moment and with one eager 
ch if it is’at. iv ed by a slave driver. which be and his companion were writing jointly, | glance, and would have run blindly in quest of them 
ant é y dad, Vennis, 1 w is'nt, it's like it;and; ‘{ cannot consent to that, answered Bob, ‘* 1 | and that this was the plot they alluded to! Master | but I drew the skirts from my pocket, and unfolded 
wa 7. —~< you see the fellow that’s riding it? Heis mighty | don’t like the expedient. Tom, taking this hint, chimed in with the story; and | them, and he followed us to Shelley’s rooms. 
p> Nes oo ~ chap that was hung for horse stealing atthe; * Like it or not, said Tom, angrily, ‘* I am not | they so bamboozled Sir Richard, that the good sim-| We were sitting there in the evening at tea; whea 
= pa foe | “ ‘Be lik, Paddy. that if iti Rp leere aware that it is wecessary to ask your consent inthe | ple man dismissed the charge, adding a few re-! the tailor who had praised the coat so warmly in the 
A or le e, Paddy, that if it isn’t him, I d take my | matter. 4 marks, so little complimentary to me, that I must | morning, brought it buck as fresh as ever, and ap- 
' en it ‘S$ one of the same gang. The horse, you; ‘Did we not a to do the thing between us, | stand excused! for not setting them down. ‘*Sir| parently uninjured. It had been fine-drawn; he 
> Way it, know, is missing these five days; and do you see the | and to divide the cash?” asked Bob, ‘* You are in-| Richard,” said I, solemnly, ‘you are imposed upon; ! showed how skilfully the wound had been healed, 
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and he commended, at some length, the artist who 
bad efferted the cure. Shelley was astonished and 
delighted; had the tailor consumed the new blue 
coat in one of his cracibles, and suddenly raised it, 
by magical incantation, a fresh and purple Pheonix 
from the ashes, his admiration couid hardly have 
been more vivid. It might be, in this instance, that 
his joy st the unexpected restoration of a coat, for 
which, although he was utterly indifferent to dress, 
he had, through some unaccountable caprice, con- 
ceived a fondness, gave foree to his sympathy with 
art; but I have remarked, in innumerble cases, where 
no personal motive could exist, he was animated by 
all the ardour of a maker in witnessing the display 
of the creative.”—Vew Monthly Mag. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, January 26, 1833. 


A London correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial writes in his last letter:—‘* Letters from 
Madrid of the 23d ult. received this morning, state 
that the ex-minister Colomarde is to be impeached 
and tried for high treason, General Cruz had been 
appointed commander-in-chief of the royalist volan- 
teers, which corps is to be re-formed, and their arms 
deposited in the respective ordnance stores of the 
provinces. ‘This corps, it will be recollected, was 
the chief reliance of the Apostolical party. It was 
chiefly composed of tradesmen, was nearly 200,000 
strong, and is supposed to have cost the Spanish 
Government £1,000,000 sterling annually. It is 
proposed for the future to abstain as much as pos- 
sible from the employment of this foree. The Duke 
of Medina Celi and 12 other grandees, who had been 
deprived of their gold rings in consequence of their 
manifestations of liberal principles, during the exist- 
ence of the constitutional system, have been restored 
to their honours and have been all well received by 
the King. The liberal and able Marquis of Santa 
Cruz has been named grand Major Domo; but what 
is more important than all, as regards the progress 
of political regeneration in Spain, is that the decree 
for the assembling of the Cortes has been already 
signed by the King; the necessary formalities for 
completing the elections would be gone through by 
the middle of January. The King has further ap- 
pointed a new Council of State, to consist of 14 
members, over which he will himself preside, and 
through which are to be submitted to the Cortes the 
different measures of reform meditated by the Span- 
ish Government, among which are to be numbered 
the consolidation of the whole public debt, a revision 
of the criminal code, and some new arrangements 
with respect to church property. Count Olalva has 
been appointed Minister of the Interior. 


The Boston Traveller relates this anecdote of the 
elephant Romeo at present exhibiting in that city:— 
**Atan alarm of fire the other night, which did not 
arouse the keepers at first, but which by its con- 
tinuance produced much stir in the neighbourhood, 
Romeo contrived with his trunk to unbuckle the 
strap which attached him to his chain in one corner 
of the building; he‘ then came forward to the stove 
nearly in the centre, where he took up a bucket 
standing there, and was proceeding with it to his 
favourite tender, who was awaked and met him be- 
fore he reached his berth.” 

The same paper relates the following:—‘‘ The 
miniature elephant Juliet is by far the smallest edi- 
tion of the species in the country; but she is exceed- 
ingly kind and grateful for favours. One of a group 
of ladies present, in taking from her bag some apples 
and cakes to be dealt out to the elephants with her 
own hands, accidentally disengaged her card case, 
which dropped on the floor. This passed unnoticed 
and the group turned from little Juliet to see ‘Capt. 
Dick” ride his pony. It was but a moment however, 
before the elephant had discovered the card case, and 
stepping forward with it, gently thrust her trunk 
through the circle to the very lady who had fed her 

so kindly.” 


The Italian hig began quavering at Chesnut 
Street Theatre on Tuesday evening. Some of the 


boxes which were sold the day before, brought as 


high as $360 for the season of twenty-four nights. 


Quere—How many of the spectators understand the 


performanee? 


Several petitions have been presented to Congress 
ying for the abolition of Slavery in the District of 


Jolumbia. 


THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
We have the first number of the new series of the 


Western Monthly Magazine, it being a continuation 
of the Illinois Monthly Magazine. It is now pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, and is edited, as formerly, by 
James Hall, Esq. In the leading article he says: 


In presenting the Magazine to our readers, ander 
a new name, and in an improved dress, the. editor 
feels assured that the favourable reception which it 
bas heretofore met with, will still be extended to it. 
Although devoted chiefly to elegant literature, it has 
always been our wish and endeavour, to render it 
useful, by making it the medium for disseminating 
valuable information and pure moral principles.— 
The literature of the West is still in its intaney, and 
we trust that we are not unconscious of the respon- 
sibility which rests on those who attempt to direct 
it. Sensible that all literary effort, however refined 
or powerful, which does not promote the cause of 
virtue, and elevate public sentiment, is worse than 
useless, we have directed our humble energies to- 
wards the accomplishment of these important ends. 
How far we may have been successful, is not for us 
to decide. ' 

Our future course will be directed by the same 
principles which have thus far governed our exer- 
tions. We shall endeavour to cull the flowers of 
literature, and to enliven our pages with the brilliant 
emanations of wit, so far as the contributions of wits 
and scholars may enable us to fulfil this pledge. We 
invoke the assistance of such gentlemen. We call 
on the man of genius, the classical student, the ge- 
nuine lover of puré letters, to lend his aid to an en- 
terprise which is at least laudable and innocent, but 
which, if carried out to a successful accomplishment, 
will be honourable to our country, and beneficial to 
our fellow-citizens. 


The number contains several capital articles.— 
In the course of some excellent observations on Ame- 
rican literature, Judge Hall says, with great force 
and justice: 


*¢ However little we may admire some of the traits 
in the character of the British government and peo- 
ple, there is one in which we should be glad to see 
them imitated on this side of the Aulantic. We al- 
lude to the distinctions which are uniformly awarded 
to those who render services to their country, but 
especially to such as elevate the national character by 
extending the bounds of science, or advancing the 
interests of literature. The name of Mungo Park 
has been immortalized, and proudly cherished by his 
countrymen, while that of Ledyard has been but re- 
cently rescued from almost absolute oblivion. Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary erected for him, independently 
ot his other great works, an everlasting monument, 
in the estimation of his countrymen; while the vastly 
superior work of Noah Webster, the fruit of a long 
lite of intense labour, has scarcely yet earned him a 
reputation above that of an ordinary pedagogue. The 
host of travellers who are daily returning to England, 
laden with * knowledge gained in foveigt. paris,’ are 
received with open arms, flattered with abundant 
praise, and greeted with substantial rewards; and 
even the still greater host wis do not return, because 
they never departed, but spend their lives in campos- 
ing travels in the garrets of Grub-street, are liberally 
pail for administering food to the vanity of their 
countrymen. ‘The magazines and reviews of that 
country, are filled with notices of such works. They 
are perused with avidity by all classes When ex- 
peditions are performed uuder the auspices of the 
goversment, they are not gnly fiied out with great 
care and expense, and amply provided with all that 
is necessary to insure safety and success; but those 
who distinguish themselves in such services, have in- 
variably been rewarded by the government. Such 
is the estimation in which that nation holds those 
who expend their time, and risk their lives, to ine 
crease the reputation of the country. We hold this 
to be a wise policy. We are no advocates for a lavish 
expenditure of public money; vor do we appreciate 
that shadow of a shade, called national honou~, so 
highiy, as to think it worth purchasing with the blood 
ot the brave, or the sweat of the laborious. We 
abominate war, 48 much as we dislike the whole sys- 
tem of sineeures and pensions. But we would buy 
knowledge at its full value, and disseminate it with 
aliberal hand. We would wish to see our govern- 
ment aid the researches of science, not for the glory 
she would achieve by such conduct, but on account 
of the substantial benefits to be coaferred on the peo- 
ple by so wise a policy.” 

There is an article on Education—another on the 
Working Men—an amusing sketch headed Politics 
—several well written ‘Literary Notices,” and one 
or two pieces of Poetry possessing real merit. Each 
number of the Magazine will contain 48 pages, 
and it is published at the reasonable rate of three 
dollars and fifty cents per annum. It is the onl) 
work of the kind published in the west—is edited 
with no ordinary ability, and deserves to succeed. 


The agent for this city is Mr. Harrison Hall. 


A coloured man residing in the neighbourhood of 
Westchester was, while cutting wood yesterday 
week, so severely injured on the head by the fall of 
a tree, that he expired before they were able to con- 
vey him to his residence, 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Publications, received at this 
Office. 


Apventurs of a Femart [xpxta.—On Hearne’s 
return from the mouth of the Coppermine, an inci- 
dent occurred, strikingly characteristic of savage 
life. ‘lhe lndians came suddenly onthe track ofa 
strange snow shoe, and following it to a wild part 
of the country, remote from any human habitation, 
they discovered a hut, in which a young Indian wo- 
man was sitting alone. She had lived for the last 
eight moons in absolute solitude, and recounted with 
affeeting simplicity, the circumstances by which she 
had been driven trom her own people. She belong- 
ad, she said, to the tribe ot the Dog-ribhed Indians, 
and in an inroad of the Athabasca nations, in the 
summer of 1770, had been taken prisoner. The 
savages, according to their invariable practice, stole 
upon their tents at night, and murdered, before her 
face, her father, mother, and husband, whilst she 
and three other young women, were reserved from 
the slaughter, and made captives, Her child, four 
or five months old, she contrived to carry with her, 
concealed among some clothing; but, on arriving at 
the place where the party had lett their wives, her 
precious bundle was examined by the Athabasca wo- 
inen, one of whom tore the infant from its mother 
and killed it on the spot. In Europe, an act so in- 
human would, inall probability, have been instantly 
tollowed by the insanity of the parent; but in North 
America, though maternal affection is equally intense, 
the nerves aremore stronglystrung. So horrid a cruel- 
ty, however, determined her, though the man whose 
property she had become was kind and careful of her, 
to take the first opportunity of escaping, with the in- 
tention of returning to her own nation; but the great 
distance, ans! the numerous winding riversand creeks 
she hadto pass, caused her to lose the way, and, winter 
coming on, she had builta hut in this secluded spot. 
When discovered, she was in good health, well ied, 
and in the opinion of Hearne, one of the finest In- 
dian women he had ever seen. Five or six inches 
of huop made into a knife, and the iron shank of an 
arrow head which served as an awl, were the only 
implements that she possessed; and with these she 
nade snow shoes and other useful articles, For sub. 
Sistence she snared patridges, rabbits and squirrels, 
and had killed two or three beavers, and some porcu- 
pines. After the few deer sinews she had brought 
with her were expended in waking snares and sew- 
ing her clothing, she supplied them place with the 
sinews of rabbit’s legs, which she twisted together 
with great dexterity. Thus occupied, she not only 
became reconciled to her desolate situation, but had 
found time to amuse herself by manufacturing little 
pieces of personal ornament. Her clothing was 
formed of rabbit skins sewed together; the materials 
though rude, being tastefully disposed, so as to make 
her garb assume a pleasing though desert-bred ap- 
pearance. ‘lhe singular circumstances under which 
she was found, her beauty and useful accomplish- 
ments, occasioned a contest among the Indians as to 
who should have her for a wife, and the matter being 
decided, she accompanied them on their journey. 


ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN WOMAN.—After asceail- 
ing the Atahipo for five miles, kumboldt and Bon- 
pland entered the Rio Temi. A granatic rock on the 
western bank of the former river attracted their al- 
tention. ltis calieu the Pi edra de la Guahiba or 
Piedra de la Madre, and commemurates one of those 
acts of oppression ut which Europeans are guilty in 
all countries Whenever they come into contact with 
savages. In 1797, the missionary of San Fernand 
had ted his people to the banks of the Rio Guaviar 
ona hostile excursion, an lndian hut they found 
a Guahibo woman, with three children, occupied in 
preparing cassava-flour. She and her little ones 
altempted to escape, but were seized and carried 
away. The unhappy iemale repeatedly fled with her 
children from the vitlage, but was always trated by 
her Christian countrymen, At length the friar, atier 
causing her to be severely beaten, vesoived to sepa- 
rate her from her tanuls, and sent her up the Ata- 
hipo towards the miss:ous of the Rio Negro. lgno- 
rant of the fate intended for her, but judging by the 
direction of the sun that her persecuturs were carry- 
ing her far from ber native country, she burst her 
tettcrs, leaped from the boat, and swam to the left 
bank of the river. She landed on a rcek; but the 
president of the establishment ordered the Ladians 
to row to the shore and lay hands onher. She was 
brought back in the evening, stretched upon the bare 
stone, (the Piedra dela Madre) scourged with stripes 
of manatee leather, which are the ordinary whips ot 
the country, and then dragged to the mission ot Ja- 
vita, her hands bound behind her back. It was the 
rainy season, the night was excessively dark, loresis 
believed to be impenetrable stretched from that 
station of San Fernando over an extent of 86 miles, 
and the ouly communication between these places 
was by the river; yet the Guahibo mother, breaking 
her bonds, and eluding the vigilance of her guards, 
escaped under night, and on the fourth morning was 
seen at the village, hovering around the hut which 
contained her children. On this journey she must 
have undergoue hardships from whieh the most ro- 
bust man would have shrunk; was foreed to live upon 
ants, to swim numerous streams, and to make her 
way through thickets and thorny lianas. And the 
reward ot all this courage and devotion was—her re- 


ren, and refusing all kind of nourishment, she died 


religion which inculcates universal benevolence.— 
Researches of Baron Humboldt, 


How ane You orr ror potarors?—This is the 
close of a love letter printed in the newspapers, in 
the report of an action for Breach of Promise, and 
which when read in court was received with uni- 
versal laughter. Jt is not an heroic expression, and 
would not shine as a brilliant in the speech or epis- 
tle of an Orandates; but it was doubtless considered 
by the parties ad rem,—and is certainly a charm in 
alove letter. But the fate of this kind of writing 
is unenviable: love letters, as they are called, are 
sure to be laughed, at whether they begin—like the 
schoolmaster’s letter furnished to Tom Pipes— 
**‘Divine empress of my soul!”’ or close with a be- 
nevolent and pertinent inquiry as to the state of 
the potato-supply. Why is it that men so inviolably 
make themselves ridiculous in this style of compo- 
sition? The fact is that the writer is generally a 
hypocrite. He conceives that there is a convention- 
al degree of ardor required, and he therefore lashes 
himself up to it, and succeeds now and then jn rate 
Uing out a vow or declaration of vehement,—nay, he 
sometimes contrives to diffuse through the whole a 
general tropical temperature. But the whole being 
Jalsetto, an inferior pertormer necessarily breaks 
down into the natural tone occasioaally, which pro- 
duces a most discordent effect,—an effect scarcely 
jarring on the ear of an intended, full of hope and 
charity, but which, read ina cold hearted and crowd- 
ed court, where ridicule concentrates into a passion, 
the dissonance almost cracks the dome. The venera- 
ble justice with his gouty shoe and tlowing wig, is 
the first to *‘twig” the absurb, and a smile on his 
countenance, acts like a torch to gunpowder upon 
the explosive crowd. Genuine feeling, true enthu- 
siasm, will stand the test even of a police officer or a 
court of justice, but there is no surer touchstone to 
the false in feeling than a crowd. A_ break down 
in eloquence, a hypocritical sentiment or an 
strained expression of feeling, beyond the occasion 
and the reality, before a large audience, whose na- 
tural feelings are not restrained, jars from the bosom 
and producess regular volume of discord, Every 
election crowd, when they are rational enough to 
listen, furnishes abundant confirmation of our re- 
marks.—-London New Monthly Magazine. 


Goop anp Omens.—lIf a person have his 
measure taken for new clothes on a Sunday, he 
will be sorrowfal and crying. If on a Monday, he 
will have ample food and provisions. If on a ‘Tues- 
day, his clothes will be burnt. If on a Wednesday, 
he will enjoy happiness and tranquility. If on a 
Mhursday, he will be good and propitious. If ona 
Saturday, he will experience numerous troubles and 
mistortunes. If one put on a suit of new clothes on 
a Sunday, he will experience happiness and ease. 

Ifon a Monday, his clothes will tear. If on a Tues- 
day, even if he stand in water, his clothes will catch 
fire. If ona Wednesday, he will readily obtain a 
new suit. If on a Thursday, bis dress will appear 
neat and elegant. If on a Friday, as long as the suit 
remains new, he will remain happy and delight- 
ed. Lf ona Saturday, he will be taken ill, If a per- 
son put on a suit of new clothes in the morning, he 
will become wealthy and fortunate. If at noon, it 
will appear elegant. If at about sunset, he will be- 
come wretched. If in the evening he will continue 
ill. Ifa person bathe on Sunday, he will experi- 
ence affliction. Ii on Monday, tis property will m- 
crease. Ifon Tuesday, be will labor under anxiety 
of mind. If on Wednesday, he will increase in 
beauty. If on Thursday, his property will increase. 

if on Friday, all his sins will be forgiven him. If 
on Saturday, all his ailments will be removed. For 
shaving, four days of the week are preferable to the 
rest, viz: Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and 

Fridays; the Gther three are evil aud inauspicious, 

—[{Mussulinaun Code. } 


LUNDON POLICE, 


sitting 
Magistrates werecalled upon to adjust the differen- 
ces which had led toa breach of the peace between 
the lodgers in the first and the lodgers in the third 
floor of a dwelling-house in Deanestrvet. ‘he 
rel had commenced betwixt the wives, and, as is geu- 
erally the case the husbands had espoused their respec 
tive causes, and areguiar affray was the result. Accor- 
dingly the first warrant was taken out by Mr. Palmer 
against Mr. Gorden; and, in order to balance mait ‘rs, 
Mrs. Gorden took out a second warrantagainst Mrs. 
Palmer, for alleged assaults during the Jracas. 

The rise and progress of the quarrel appeared to 
be as follows: the visitors to Mrs, Palmer were ine 
dicated by a particular ring of the street-door bell, 
and during the last few days their rings became ine 
cessant, Which, when duly answered, no persone ould 
be discovered at the door. Mrs. Palmer by no means 
approved of the exercise afforded by three pairs of 
stairs, as her nimbleness was certainly not improved 
by the fact of sixteen stone being packed into somes 
where about four feet perpendicular, therefore she 
vented aloud her suspicious that she was indebted to 
these journeysto a little “tiff” which had lately oc- 
curred between herself and Mrs. Gorden. ‘This 
coming to Mrs, Gorden’s ears, she was proceedin 
up stairs, when she encountered Mr. P., who taxed 


moval to one of the missions of the Upper Orinoco, 


her with ringing the bell; and after a short argument 


where, despairing of ever seeing her beloved child- 


a victim to the bigotry and barbarity of wretches 
blasphemously calling themselves the ministers of a 
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nducted on both sides with more warmth than po- 
eness, Mr. P. concluded by applying to Mrs. G. 
t particular epithet, which is, of all others, the 
ost offensive to married ears. Mrs. G, instantly 
to her husband and imparted to him the cause of 
r indignation, declaring that he was man’’ if 
did not demand instant satisfaction. Mr. G. 
ore he would, and went up stairs for the purpose 
calling Mr. P. out of his room, When Mr. P. 
de his appearance, instead of expressing regret 
having urged the little word in question, be burst 
oa roar of laughter, which so provoked Mr. G., 
athe gave Mr. P. a gentle tap on his cheek. Mr. 
, assisted by Mrs. 2., seized Mr. G., andin a 
inkling capsized him under the table, and com- 
nced pummeling him with hand and foot with the 
Mimostcelerity and vigour. Mrs. G., hearing the 
Mpise, and guessing its meaning—to use the figura- 
Mite expression of one of che witnesses—‘“‘flew up 
irs like a roaring lion,” and, laying hold of Mrs. 
TRS, with one hearty tug tore the body from the sxirt 
Weeher new blue gown. Mrs, P., thus attacked, 
Miabed about, and putting her hand on a curious 
Ueimucture of gauze and eatgut, which Mrs. G. had 
her head, brought itaway inatwinkling, together 


With a considerable portion of her corkscrew ringlets, 


With ladies now set to work in good earnest—fignt- 
WEE, scratching, and screaming, with all the fury of 
Souple of cats, whew tied by their tails and thrown 
Meraline. The husbands st length stopped their 
bat, and parted their wives, and the upshot was 
t cross warrants were obtained against each other. 
Mth ladies exhibited their tattered apparel, Mrs. G. 
particul.rly loud in her lamentations of the 
parable damage done to her best 
zi BAtter a long and patient hearing of both sides, 
he Magistrates became of opinion that the nature of 
ae case would be met by Mr. G. paying a shilling 
the assaulton Mr. P., and Mrs. P, putting in 
HRA! for the assault on Mrs. G. 
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LONDON POLICE. 
Mansion Housrt.—O tp anp Youne.—A robust 
pll-lookiag young man, named John Walker, was 
Mamened belore the Lord Mayor on Saturday, by a 
r. Bullard, a feeble old man, for having invited him 
a meeting with pistels, or other warlike weapons. 
® Mr. Bullard said, that the defendant felt aggriev- 
WEB in consequence of some unsatisfactory pecuniary 
matters in which they were concerned; and after hav- 
Be used a great deal of menacing and opprobrious 
Bnguage had sent him the following invitation: — 
®**Mr. Bullard, you know you have ruined me and 
My family. 1 will send you a pistol full of powder, 
pd bullets; and if you refuse that, you are no man. 
JOHN WALKER, 
P. S.—You will choose your own place. Your 
iswer.”? 
Mr. Bullari’s answer was, that he would meet Mr. 
Walker at the Mansion House, where they might 
ave the assistance of the Lord Mayor, as a second. 
The Lord Mayor (to the complainant)—And are 
Du serious in saying that you are alarmed at this 
tter? 
 Complainant—[ certainly am. He has, sinee I 
S@ame into the room, threatened to extinguish me— 
shake my body intoair. Itis notagreeable to be 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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are Opening their eyes to the iniquity of allowing 
people to kill themselves with impunity. Mary 
Thompson, a fine looking girl, but a fool, as her 
conduct proved, quarrelled with a young’ man at 
Swivel-Bridge, London dock, on Tuesday night, and 
then threw herself into the water! What egregious 
absurdity! and that, too, on a cold Octobor evening. 
Some worthy police constable took her out of the 
water, and humanely hung her up to dry; she came 
to her senses, and was sorry for what she had cone, 
and so she told Mr. Balantine, who replied, **it was 
not to be borne that the public feeling was to be 
constantly outraged by these attempts of persons to 
rid themselves of lite through some real or imiagi- 
wary grievance. Ilomicide was a felony, and wheih- 
er the individual pat an end to his or her life, or of 
any other person’s, the offence wasequally the same. 
It was stated that such attempts were made nizlily, 
and the commissioners of police were put to charges 
lor blankets, bellows, and other apparatus, that ought 
to be reserved for the accidental drowning, and not 
castaway upon the wilful self-murderer. Mr. Ba- 
lantine said he was tired of the sort of cant so much 
indulged in about ‘‘wretched creatures,” and ‘*dis- 
tressed objects of compassion,” when an attempt ot 
this kind was made. ‘The girl was bound over to 
prosecute herself for an attempt to drown herselt, 
and she will probably be hanged tor the felony-—serve 
her right. What excuse had she for throwing Mary 
‘Thompson’s pretty person into the water? We do 
sincerely trust that Mr. Balantine’s admirable be- 
ginning will havea sequel; and that by ridicule and 
punishment, disgrace, and-~-in short--by enforcing 
the law against suicide, that most abominable crime 
may cease to be a national disgrace. Let the cierg 
attack it religiously, the bar legally, and the press by 
rigid and moral discussion, till the worst stain on the 
national character is wiped away. 
Saturday Mrs. Martha 
Fuller, the wife of the keeper of a leg-of- beet soup- 
shop, was charged by the Count de Koke, an elderly 
Frenchman of very small dimensions, with having 
committed a violent assault upon him. 

The complainant stated he had been in a delicate 
state of health for some time, and had taken a room 
in the house of which the soup-seller had the lower 
part. Unfortunately, he couid not pass in or out of 
h.s lodgings without going through the shop, and as 
it was not convenient for him to diet on the beef: 
broth, the defendant took every opportunity to insult 
him, sothat he used to creep backward and forward 
on all-fours, to prevent her from seeing him, as she 
sat behind the counter. On the last evening he went 
out he put on his large fur coat, and was stealing out 
in the usual way, when the landlady spied him, slip- 
ped round, and cried out, **Whata flihy brute ota 
dog!” and gave him such a kick in what he called 
‘‘ce side of de back,” as not only rolled him over 
head and heels, but spun him round several times in 


was ina filthy condition. 

The defendant declared most solemnly that she 
thought it was Mick Stabbs’s Newfoundland dog, 
that was always sneaking aboat for bones and bits, 
and was brought up to steal any thing he could lay his 
tooth to, and she didn’t nd her mistake ull she 
heard the difference between their woices.( Alaugh. ) 


@poken to in this manner by one who p»ppears to be 
Brned in his head! 

Vhe Lord Mayor—Defendant, what is your object 
frightening this gentleman? 

)® Detendant—-Because he has ruined me and my 
pily, 

2 the Lord Mayor.—But this is a surt of redress 
PRhich cannot countenance. You must not shoot a 
WaPan because he may have done you wrong. 

SY Detendant—But he has injured me so much that I 
uld not help challenging him to shoot, and he has 
Naot the spirit to shoot. 

W) The Lord Mayor.—No, he feels a very rational 
PMNtipathy to be shot at, and I don’t at all wonder at 


© Defendant—Aye, my Lord, that’s because he has 
Hot got the spiritof a man, nor the spirit of the most 
Mapathsome thing existing. [Laughter.] 

® Cony.lainant—He has taken it into his head that I 
BRave done him some grievous wrong, and L never said 
Her dic any thing against the man iu my life. 
Hy Detendant—You have, fellow, done me a great 
ee roug, and shall take my revenge and it shall be 
Wierge. [(Loughter]—You know, Bullard, that you are 
Sev old sinner, and that Tam buat a young one 
Laughter}—or I would destroy you with my fis:; but 
‘Il give you a chance with powder and bullets. You 
now you dont deserve it, but the chance you shall 
ave. (Laughter. ) 


Pre 


bails in £20 each. 


Wy The defendant said, ‘Very well, my Lord,” and 
as walking off, but was told by the gaoler, that if 
e did not immediately provide the necessary secue 


ty 


Perities he must be locked up. 


mane 


The complainant very wisely declined the ‘chance’ 
nee moe, and recommended Mr. Walker, if he 
ad an opportunate appetite for fighting, to go where 
e could get glory along with it; and if he got an un- 
ucky exunguisher the memory of him would be 
mbalmed in the minds of a whole people. (Laugh- 


The Lord Mayor ordered the defendant to find 


This intelligenee cooled him very much, and in 
about an hour he was bailed by a lady and gentle- 


Tuames Orvicr.—Ponisament For 


Stubbs (a dog’semeat man) who had been informed 
| of the compliment paid to his ‘*Bloss,” here assured 
(the Lord Mayor that the defendant’s shop was the 
last place in the world the dog would walk into, for 
the hanimal know’d the difference between his own 
wittels and the splitewowel kagmag Mrs. Fuller 
sarved out to her customers. (Great hiughter.) She 
kicked the gentleman most cruel besides. 

The defeadant.—Don’t you say nothing, Mr. 
Stubbs. You ought totake that ere dog’s old mas- 
ter for a vorning. You know he vent out of the vorlc 
and out of Noogate the same day, and blest if you 
vont go off squeezd as well. 

The Lorn Mayor asked the complainant whether 
he thought the defendant might have mistukea him 
for somebody or something else? 

Complainant. —No no, my Lor, she did not tink I 
vas de dog, for she first did give my calek de kick 
over my head, and den she Kick me hard on de si:de 
of de back. 

‘The Lonp Maror.—She must find bail for the 
assault, except she can make her peace with the com- 
plainant. 

Stubbs. —Thank you, my Lord. You must find 
bail, you voman. 

Detendant—There, my Lord, l’m if that ere 
man as gived you the adwice to Jock me up a’nt a 
lay. He only comeb back a year ago from Wan 
D;mon’s Land, where him and the other conwicts 
was cbliged to run about with hundred weights tied 
to ’em. 

Siubbs.—Over the left, my old un. 
ever left theriver. (Laughter. ) 

‘The detendant begged to have a day to prepare a 
recompense for the Frenchman, who consented that 
she should be liberated on her solemn promise to 
pay him a sovereign, and to act to him in such a 
manner that he might go through her shop like any 
other biped. 


Blessed if 1 


Hatrcarne CuicKENS IN THE BaRK-BED OF A 
Hot-nouss.—A friend of mine was very successful 
last year in hatching chickens in the tan pit of a hot 
house. His method was to place a half hogshead 
barrel in the tan, which was brought up all round it 
nearly tothe top of the cask, and was merely covered 


We are delighted to find that the police magistrates 


with a fat board The eggs were placed in a basket 


the puddle. He here exhibited his great coat, which? 


at the bottom, and covered with a piece of fixnnel. 
The heat required is 104 degrees Farenheit; a de- 
gree or two above or below that point will not de- 
stroy the eggs, but the nearer it is Kept to that heat 
the beter. Lt may be supposed that it will require 
a great deal of trouble to keep it up to Uus nicety, 
but it is not so troublesome as may at first sight be 
imagined. It may also be asked, what advantage is 
to be derived from this process, when plenty of sit- 
ting hens can be procured? L auswer, that the chick- 
ens may be hatched much earlier than hens will want 
to set; in fact, the hatching may ve commenced as 
soon as eggs can be procured, and, of course, the 
poultry to ve obtained will fetch a much greater price 
trom their early production. ‘They may be easily 
reared, by being kept in the house when they are 
hatched, until they are big enough to be put out of 
doors, which will be in about a fortnight or three 
weeks. When the cask is once at the proper heat, 
it may be kept up to the desired point without much 
trouble, for several months; and the average number 
of chickens will exceed what is obtained trom hens, 
Lave read a French work by De Reaumur, giving 
a very circumstantial and interesting aecount of 
hatching chickens, by heat produced from horse 
dung, aud L have produced chickens by that meaus 
myself; but the heat requires to be very often renew- 
ed by tresh dung, and the place must be particularly 
favourable to the undertaking. ‘There is also great 
risk of the germ in the eggs being destroyed by the 
damp effluvia arising from the dung, which causes 
the success to be very uncertain. Besides, every 
gentieman’s gardener has a tan bed at his command, 
Lam also of opinion that many of your correspon- 
dents might connect a hot closet with the stove used 
for heating their houses, or might allow the pipes 
for circulating hot water, where that system is adopt. 
ed, to pass through it; by which means it might be 
kept up to the required heat with very litle trouble. 
With respect to the tan bed, it is reduced to a cer- 
tainty by the experience of my frierd. He has batch- 
cd several broods this spring; and 1 can assure you 
that the chickens brought up in this way have thriven 
and increased in size much more than those hatched 
and brought up by a hen; and that thishas been 
proved several times, by a comparison between 
chickens hatched in the different modes the same 
day.—A Correspondent of the Gardener’s Magazine, 
Chichester, April 17, 1852 

Preservation oF Deap Bopirs—A singular and 
highly important discovery has recently been made 
by Messrs. Capron and Bonilace, chemists, at Chail- 
lot. By a process, which they Keep secret, and to 
which they have given the name of ** Momification,” 
they have succeeded, after passing a nurtnber of years 
in Experiments, in so moditying and pertecting the 
knowing process of preserving bodies as to reduce 
them to mummies, leaving all forms unaltered. All 
the elements of disorgau:zauon which show them- 
selves in the human body soon alter death are com- 
pletely destroyed, and not only the external body, 
but all the viscera, the lungs, the heart, the liver 
and even the brain, ave pertectly preserved; the fea- 
tures also remain so perteetly uninjursed, that cor- 
rect portraits may be takes at any length of time af- 
ter death; and as the body is not enveloped in ban- 
dages, as in the Egyptian method, the natural forms 
are perfeetly preserved. ‘Ube operation requires but 
a very few day®, atier which the dead bodies may be 
preserved in a room ora vault, or interred in the or 
dinary way, without being accessible to worms.— 
They may also be exposed to all the variations of the 
air, either in a standing or silting position, without 
undergeing any alterauion. ‘The tuventors do not in- 
icod to wnake their process public, but it may be 
adopted even by those who reside at « considerable 
distance from Paris, as a body placed in a leaden 
coffin or bathing tub, and compleiely surrounded by 
ice, may be kept uninjured for twenty days, and the 
operation may still be performed. Atthe last meet- 
ing of the Academie des Scienees,a human body, and 
also two hearts, preserved in this manner were ex- 
hibitee and the process appeared perfect; the disco- 
loured state of the skin occasioned by the scar of an 
old wound was even fully perceptible, and, although 
these preparations had been completed several weeks, 
not the slightest approach to change of any Kind was 
observable. —French paper. 
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From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
POLITICS. 


I had long been a student of polities in the abstract. 
I had read the works of the wise, from Plato to Je- 
remy Bentham. Ll had marked, with care, the 
growth of the English coustijution, 1 had traced, 
step by step, the progress of that great science—the 
science of legislation—from the teudal ages to our 
own illumined century. I had long mused with 
wonder and delight, over the priuciples and propor- 
tions of the government of my own land—and often 
had ihanked God, that he had given me to live in 
such a land. acquired a good idea of political 
economy, a!s0; had pondered the work of Smith, and 
weighed the peculiar doctrines of Ricardo, Say, 
Malthus and McCulloch. But while busied in 
gathering this theoretical knowledge, I had almost 
entirely neglected passing events and prevalent 
opimovs. Shut upin my study, I heard little of 
the wordy tempest that was abroad. Newspapers | 
seldom read,.and when I did, I skipped the politics. 
Nothing can be more uninteresting than the cavils of 
a partizan, to one that neither knows nor cares 
wherefore he so frets himself. I knew, of course, 
that Jackson and Clay were coptendiog for the pre- 


—= 
sidency; I knew that the first had been a brave and 
successful soldier; and the Jast, a bold and success 
ful politician—so much was matter of history. That 
a soldier should be rewarded for his patriotism and 
good services, by « civil office, was, I eerie 
wrong. The object of law and Government, | ha 
learned to think, was this—the securing sand for- 
warding of the happiness and improvement of the 
people governed; and the lawgiver, and he that exe- 
cules the laws, and every one that has an influence 
over them, should be capable of understanding the 
true happiness of the community, and the way of 
securing that happiness, In this view of the case, 
the legislator should be chosen solely with an eye 
to his capability of making good laws: the executive, 
solely with an eye to his power and known desire of 


_ executing those laws in their true spirit. To bestow 
any office of responsibility, as a reward, I conceived 


to be dangerous, and subversive of the first princi+ 
ples of our government; for if the people reward 
services done them, by the highest office in their gift, 
can they look that individuals having power to be- 
stow office, will notregard those that havedone them 
service, rather than those that are fitted to serve the 
public? And to bestow a civil office as a reward for 
military services, was, to my thinking, to go back to 
the principles and ways of the dark ages, owever, 
of General Jackson | knew nothing, and he might 
be, like Washington, great in the cabinet as in the 
field. I stood, consequently, in relation to the pre- 
sidential question, perfectly neutral; gad with regard 
to all the ether questions of the houf, pertectly ig 

norant. 

To do away this ignorauce; to come to some 
understanding of the temper and character of the 
people; to observe the operations of the republican 
system—I thought would be but proper, before 
entering into public life; and as a first step, I deter- 
mined to go through the great democratic state of 
Kentucky, at the time of the presidential election, 
and thus have a view of the enlightened yeomanry 
of our country, when interested and excited in the 
exercise of their sovereign power. 

It wasa damp and uncomfortable morning, that I 
got into the stage for Lexington. There were two 
passengers, but I could not discover theic features in 
the misty twilight; and as conversation—beyond a 
growl at the delay of the ferry boat, or the sleepi- 
ness of some postmaster by the way side, or the 
weakness of the horse gears—is out of the question 
before breakfast, thought my best way was to wra 
myself in my cloak, and con over my plans, an 
hopes, aud totentions, and, if possible, to go ta 
sleep. 1 slept accordingly. At the proper hour 
and place, we stopped, snatched a hasty breakfast, 
ani) again resumed our seats, 


I had observed that one of my companions, a man 
with a very high shirt collar, to which but little 
starch had been ¢ @d, and abroad brimmed white 
hat, had appeared a good deal agitated during break- 
fast, me continually, both there and in the 
stage, looking as though he longed to say something 
tome, but was uncertain whether I was the right 
person or no; all which attention puzzled me not 
a little, as | was not aware that I had ever seen him 
before. Not a word, however, was addressed to 
me, during the first stage after breakfast. ‘Che two 
genticanen on the back seat exchanged a few pithy 
observations on the weather, the roads and the har- 
vest; but my opposite friend was evidently too full 
of something to take any interest in general mat- 
ters, until that something was off his mind. When 
we stopped to change horses, I jumped out and 
walked into the bar-room to warm my toes; my 
lricnd of the high collar tollowed me. I drew 
up a chair to the fire—he drew up one likewise. 
L expected now to be addressed. He poked the 
backstick, and kicked the forestick, and looked 
round atme. ‘It is cool, sir,’ said he; ‘It is so, 
indeed, sir,’ said 1. He gave another kick, looked 
round again; the words were upon his lips, but he 
seemed unable to give them utterance; and clench- 
ing his teeth, he started up, walked to the window, 
and poured a glass of whiskey from a decanter stand- 
ing there. ‘Chere was a pause; he took a turn u 
the room, hesitated a moment, and then walking 
straight up to me, with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, * Sir,’ said he, ‘ do you vote for Jackson?? 
‘1 donot, Sir,’ said I. He took another turn; when 
he came back, his brow was clearer, and one hand 
hali extended; * You go then, of course, for Clay,’ 
* judeed I do not, Sir,’ said 1. He bit bis lip and 
plunged his hands again into those unknown depths. 
‘Do you vote for Wirt, sir?’ said he, with alow 
voice, like the muttering of far off thunder. * No,’ 
was still my answer. His eyes opened in amaze 
ment, and, it almost seemed to me,horror. * ‘then 
who, siv, 1 the name of all that’s strange, do you 
vole for?’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘Lam nota voter.’ Such 
a catastrophe was wholly unexpected. He stared at 
me a minute, and then went for advice to the whis 
key bottle. ‘But, Sir, said he, returning to the 
charge, ‘ you have a preference?’ ¢ Not in the least.’ 
‘No preference?’ * None whatever.’ ‘Do you not 
think Jackson a despot?? ‘No.’ ‘Nor Clay an 
aristocrat?’ ‘No.’ Wirt a renegade and a 
hypocrite?? ‘NotI.’ *Doyou belong to no party 
‘None.’ ‘Do you follow no leader?’ ‘ None.’ 
‘Then what—for the love of mercy tell me—what 
do you belong to?? *‘To the American people,’— 
‘And what do you wish and pray for?’ ‘ For the 
happiness of my tellow citizens, and my fellow men,? 


We were ten miles beyond that place before an- 
other word was exchanged. My friend had evident! 


got hold of a strange idea, and he knew not what 
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= 
think it—whether flesh, fish or fowl. At last, h 
renewed the conyersation. ‘Iam not,’ said he, ‘a 
partizan; but I cannot comprehend your indiffer- 
ence.’ ‘Iam not indifferent,’ said I,—‘far from it; 
if I knew who would best forward the interests of 
my country, that nan I would follow; but {am igno 
rant.? He bade me read the papers; he referred me 
to documents, to speeches innumerable; he became 
eloquent in opposition to General Jackson. His grey 
eye gleamed with double intelligence, his broad, 
freckled face seemed inspired, as he demonstrated 
that the president was opposed to the constitution, 
and meant to destroy it; that his party were the vil- 
est of the land—the mob, the populace, the anarch- 
ists; that his measures aimed at making the execu- 
tive supreme; that if he remained in the chair, it 
would be to make that chair a throne; to set the 
north against the south; the poor against the rich; 
the ignorant against the educated; to divide the 
Union into sections, the sections into parties; to un- 
bind the faggot, and separate stick by stick; and then, 
amid the storm, and the struggle, and the consterna- 
‘tion, to seize upon the supremacy, and fashion the 
republican wand into a despotic sceptre. I listened 
in wonder end alarm; my former shadow of a preju- 
dlice against the General, became substance, and l 
arrived at Georgetown a Clayman. But fate had 
determined that I should not long remain so. I was 
put intoa mn the hotel, where I found a small 


man of about fiye feet five inches, in a blue coat and 
velvet collar, Masily employed with an immense pile 
of papers. I was myself somewhat excited and agi- 
tated with the thought of what dangers my country 
had to go through, and wondered that they had never 
occurred to me before: and so instead of going to 
bed, I began to walk up and down the room. My 
companion, like most small men, was talkative, and 
ushing his spectacles up on his forehead, he rubbed 
fis eyes, and yawningly observed, that it was bard 
‘work—hard work—and very few thanks given after 
all. My mind was of course full of Jackson’s usur- 
pation, of which I longed for undoubted proofs; and 
when I heard this observation of my chum’s, and 
noted the pile of written documents before him, 
I came at once, without any tedious intermediate 
steps, to the conclusion, that this was a patriot 
who had collected the very proofs I longed for; 
and with a look and emphasis that must have spoken 
volumes, I exclaimed, ‘Satisfy me, Sir, that Jack- 
son is atyrant, and you are my friend forever!’ 
‘The man recoiled five feet from me; his spectacles 
fell from his narrow brow, and falling, caught upon 
the end of his long nose; and ghastly seemed his small 
quick eyes, as they flashed upon me over the silver 
rims. ‘A tyrant,’ he shouted; ‘Sir, he’s his coun- 
try’s saviour.’ ‘ He’s an usurper,’ said I. ‘ He’s the 
champion of liberty,’ said he. ‘He will erush our 
liberties to the dust,’ L exclaimed. ‘ He will build 
them up to heaven,’ he answere¢; and so we might 
have continued, asserting and counter-asserting, all 
night,had not some gesture of mine upset all the little 
man’s papers. ‘There,’ said he, stooping to pick 
them up, ‘are proofs, Sir, irrefragible proots, of Ge- 
neral Jackson’s unspotted patriotism.’ Let me be 
brief, for *tis too dull a subject, I well know, to ex- 
patiate upon; we spent hours in going over those pa- 
pers. They were conclusive—perfectly uncon- 
trovertibie; they showed the President to be in truth 
immaculate, and proved Henry Clay to be aiming at 
supreme power, by the vilest means and most despi- 
cable chicanery. They informed me that the Uni- 
ted States Bank, which I had ignorantly looked upon 
as acommercial institution, was in fact, an immense 
pees engine. Iwill not go into detail. Suffice 
t to say, that I became a Jackson man in toto. It 
was a glorious discovery I had made, but it cost me 
anight’s rest. ‘he dream in which I had so long 
Jay, was broken; I saw, with horror, my native land, 
the home of freedom, the hope of the world, a field 
of contention, where envy, jealousy and calumny 
walked umasked, and the highest bidder was the best 
man. I paced to and fro, all the night long. I de- 
termined, at one time, to return home; at another, 
to plunge into the vortex, and save my county trom 
ruin. Hope, fear, despair, ruled me by turns. At 
length morning came; it found me weary and hag- 
gard. I had concluded to go on to Lexington, and 
‘took my seat in the stage. ‘here was one passen- 
ger,—dark, stern and silent. My mind was full and 
* would overflow; and what was the consequence? The 


dark man was an anti-mason; two hours were ample 


time to brush away the cobwebs that had been wovea 
about my brain. I saw now with other eyes; I saw 
Clay and Jackson alike aiming at undue influence. [ 


saw a secret brotherhood undermining the very cor- 
‘Crush masonry,’ 


ner-stone of all our institutions. 
said the dark man, ‘and you crush intrigue and 
bribery, come uniler what name it will. Smite the 


oot, the hidden root, and the trunk will need no 
blazing, and the branch will rot of itself.’ [ landed 
My health has 
never been very good, and the anxiety and excite- 
ment of the last two days, was too rauch for me. I 
lost my appetite and my spirits, and my strength 
began to fail. And still 1 heard the hum of polities 

ared 
to me perfect; but now, that f thought of the iptter, 
and considered that each had seemed true, and only 


at Postlewait’s, an anti-mason. 


all about me. At first, each argument had ap 


one could de true, I was more perplexed than ever. 
The result of it all, was, I had a fever. 


time, I recovered. 


grande nation enjoy de libertie. 


Politics 
were forbidden in my presence, however, and, in 
he election was then over— 
the mental epidemie had subsided, and 1 determined 
to make the best of my way home. There was a 


ail French gentlemen are, but who looked excessive- 
ly trightened. If politics were mentioned, he moved 
convulsively; and once, when [ observed, in speak- 


ing of the soils, that the country in that neighbour- 
hood appeared to be all clay, he shrunk from me in 
evident alarm. I felt for the poor man; and upon 
the first opening, asked him the cause of his fears. 
‘Sare,’ said he, ‘I come to .dmerigue to see von 
I look for find all 
broder, all vise. In my imagination, I see vor. peo- 
ple dat vork to make de whole happy; dat choose de 
vise men and de good men for ruler, and in de 
choice, act togeder like de friend. Mais, parbleu! 
I find de same fight of dose in de power, and dose 
out of de power. I find de bribe, de quarrel, de 
hard word. I go to de hotel, and, ma foi, dey say, 
ha! you Jaqueson or Clay? [ get in de stage, and 
dey say ’gain, you sare, you Jaqueson or Clay.— 
Every where dey vorry me to piece. Ah, Monsieur! 
you have von grande countrie, you have de people 
avec beaucoup de force; but vid all de Lderte, IL see 
much dat vould make me miserable. I shall go back 
to France, sare; dare we have von revolution, and all 
is still again; here, it seems to me, revolution all de 
time. 1 shall go back to France, sare, tout a pres.’ 
I wondered not a whit at the poor man’s disgust. I 
threw to the wind, all ideas of publicity in a politi- 
cal way. I took to other studies, other hopes, and 
look forward now to other prospects. National per- 
fection [ no longer consider attainable, nor desirable 
even. ‘The love of political eminence seems as 
strange to me—politics being what they are--as the 
love of the sea and the ship seems strange to the 
landsman, who has been just far enough to feel the 
nausea and misery of the rocking element, and whose 
hands have caught a flavor of tar from some rope by 
which he steadied himself. I have long prayed for 
‘those that go down in ships upon the great waters;’ 
I have now added a petition for those that are tossed 
on the sea of politics; for they are hourly nigh toa 
worse shipwreck than can ever befall the honest ma- 
riner—the shipwreck of good faith. 


Ftom the Washington Metropolitan, 
THE OLD MAID’S STORY. 


What is man’s love? His vows are broke 
Even while his parting kiss is warm— 

But women's love allchanges willmock, 
And like the ivy round the oak 

Cling closest in the storm.—{ Halleck. 


There were few persons in the vicinity of . 
who were not acquainted with the benevolent Miss 
Bentley; certainly none who had ever stood in need 
of that benevolence. Miss B. was, what is termed, 
sneeringly, if not contemptuously—an old maid.— 
The inquisitive and envious of the neighbourhood 
were no little troubled to account for the fact, that 
one whose features and form showed the visible re- 
mains of uncommon symmetry and beauty—one, 
moreover, whose accomplishments were so well 
adapted to adorn the social circle of domestic felici- 
ty; and whose kindly and affectionate feelings to- 
wards all, must have well qualified her to act the 
part of the fond wife and mother—that such a one 
should have escaped the solicitations of a thousand 
suitors was impossible—and yet that she should have 
rejected all, seemed equally improbable. ‘There 
was only one way of accounting for it,—she had once 
made her choice, and been disappointed. But in 
what manner? Was it by the fickleness of man—or 
by the hand of death? This was as unsolvable a pro- 
blem as the former, and the angel of benevolence, 
for such she might be termed, continued her blessed 
ministrations, an object of almost as much mystery 
as she was of love to the people of the neighbourhood 
in which she resided. ‘lo those whu have alike cu- 
riosity, as the narrative is but a short one, we will 
tell the Old Maid’s Story. 


Miss B. when young, was, in truth, exceedingly 
beautiful. ‘he plain braid of light auburn hair, 
which crossed her forehead at forty-five, left litte 
doubt of what it might have been, in the flowing 
exuberance of golden nights—(‘‘each one enough to 
set ten poets raving,”)—at fiiteen. And although 
time had dimmed the lustre of her azure eye, it had 
not altogether quenched its light of softness and in- 
telligence; enough was left to convince the beholder 
how brightly it musthave shone as the morning star 
of youthtul beauty. Her form had suffered more 
from the effects of time than her features; for it is 
not merely the beautiful symmetry of shape, which 
in youth appears so winning and graceful to the eye; 
the buoyancy of carriage, the lightness of step, and 
animation ot every motion, form a part and no small 
part of the attraction; and though a faultless shape, 
was still displayed in the person of Miss B. at the 
period of life which we have named, it required the 
creativeness of imagination to conceive, how she ap- 
peared in this respect, when animated with the 
sprightiiness of youth. It may be enough, however, 
for our narrative to say, that at that period no eye 
could bebold her with indifference——and farther, that 
in the eyes of one individual at least, she was the 
very beau ideal of earthly excellence, Such she ap- 
peared to Henry Morton. 


Our purpose is not, for time and spree will not al- 
low, to give the history in detail of a passion, as 
pure and ardent asit was mutual. it must suffice to 
our readers, that we inform them, that Henry Mor- 
ton was, at the time of his introduction to the family 
of Miss Bentley’s father, a young gentleman of re- 
spectable standing in society—mauly and affable in 
his deportment—and, as to person, one very likely 


French gentleman in the coach, polite and kind, as | to please the eye of the most fastidious lady-critic on 


manly beauty. He was (the reader will, perhaps, 
say, of course,) well educated and intelligent; bat 
we can assure him, that much more emphatic terms 
would have been justifiable in the case of Henry 
Morton; we might have said, and with truth, thathe 
was not only well educated, but learned; thathe was 
To say, that he 
was withal benevolent of heart, it is only neces- 


not merely intelligent, but wise. 


age pleasure to listen to the account given 
r. Elton, (tor that was the stranger’s name) of th 
Occupations and amusements of Henry Morton an( 
himself in India; she even bore to hear the painfy 


the last years of her Henry’s life, it was Miss By 


story of his last sudden illness—an attack of th. en 
country fever—during which, Mr. Elton said, hk The vill 
had had the melancholy satisfaction of watching anj J 


Oh! I 


by were | 
Henry—why 


surprise 
means by 


his dapli 


wast 


sary to repeat, what we have already said~he won | attending at his bed-side, day and night, for a whok)” # And cot 


the affections of the kind hearted Charlotte Bentley. | week. Henry had Leen the whole time too deliriou 


“Why, then,” our fair reader will impatiently in- 
quire—‘*Why, then, were they not united?” ‘The 
reason forms the brief but painful sequal to oar 
story. ‘The fortune of Henry Morton, though per- 
haps in the eyes of youth and love adequate to 
their happiness, was not deemed so by parental pru- 
dence. An opportunity presented itself, by which it 
was thought, he might nearly double that fortune, 
by a residlence of a year or two in the East Indies.— 
Henry and Miss B., whatever might be the pain it 
cost them, agreed to the arrangement, and conceded 
also another point, which was that their marriage 
should net take place before the return of Henry to 
his native country. And here we would remark, 
that itis not impossible that some of our readers 
will think our hero and heroine, very detective in 
their characters as such, for thus tamely submitting 
to parental dictation, or making a concession su 
deeply interfering with their own wishes and grati- 
fication; and we kuow very well that the skilful ro- 
mance-writer, would have either married them pri- 
vately, in some romantic village church, at midnight, 
or would have dressed the lady in some male attire, 
and sent her on board ship after her lover; but as the 
facts on record mention neither the village church, 
nor the disguise—we have felt ourselves bound to 
leave our hero and heroine, in the very disadvanta- 
geous position of two dutiful children, foregoing 
their own dearest wishes in deference to the judg- 
ment of their parents, Let it not be thought, how- 
ever, that we are describing the loves of two youth- 
ful stoics. ‘Their separation was to both of them the 
beginning of sorrows,—-it was the exchange of smiles 
for tears, of society for solitude, of which the sole 
pleasure was the tmemory of past scenes, and de- 
parted joys. It was not till many weary months had 
past, from the day of their parting, that sorrow 
would listen to the faint low whispers of that hope 
which said ‘‘As months of absence have already fled, 
so will all the dark days of your sorrows pass; and 
that morning will come, brighter and fuller of joy 
than any you have known, whea you will be restored 
again to each other’sarms.” It was a cheering hope, 
—the only hope of both. 


At length, there came a letter. It was like an 
angel visitation—it was full of consolation—of as- 
surances of future felicity—there was, indeed, one 
tone ef sorrow in its soothing strain—Henry had 
been sick; but was then getting better. ‘he answer 
of Miss B. was a joyous response to his hopes; per- 
haps, not so sanguine and confident as his own; but, 
if possible, more full of ardour and affection. Many 
letters were interchanged; for not one opportunity 
was missed of that enjoyrment which makes the only 
difference between continued absence and death. 
Henry Morton had been absent nearly two years, 
when a’gentleman, whose manly but embrowned fea- 
tures bespoke his residence in a tropical climate, 
called one morning at her father’s house, and ex- 
pressed a wish to see her. He was shown into the 
parlour, and, in a short time, Charlotte having been 
informed that a gentleman, from India, awaited her, 
made her appearance. ‘The stranger rose, and gaz- 
ing on her with a look of seeming astonishment, 
stood for some seconds without uttering a word. 
Miss Bentley, whose natural charms were then 
brightened, by the animation of joy—her cheek flush- 
ed with a deeper tint of the rose, and her eyes spark- 
ling with added lustre—in the eagerness of her soul, 
exclaimed, as she entered, ‘From my Henry—from 
Henry Morton, { mean!” The features of the vi- 
sitor, with a strange suddenness, were changed from 
an expression of mingled surprise and admiration, 
to one of the deepest gloom and sorrowlulness.— 
** Miss Bentley,” said he, in tones of whispered 
agony, Which he appeared reluctantly to utter—‘{ 
know [am not mistaken in so calling you: for the 
miniature which I have seen in my poor friend Mor- 
ton’s hand, was too like to deceive—I am the bearer 
of tidings, which I know not how to deliver.” 
Henry sick?” inyuired Charlotte, in deep anxiety. 
**Alas! it is worse, he is dead!” At the dreadful 
soind of thaé Jast word, Miss Bentley fell insensibly 
on the sofa. For days she continued in the most 
pitiable state; reviving from one swoon, only to sink 
into the same state again. When these fearful ef- 
fects of sorrow ceased, her frame was left in a con- 
dition which only gave the prospect of a more pro- 
tracted death, by a sluw decline. The stanger, who 
had communicated the sad tidings, was incessant in 
his endeavours to ameliorate the effects which his 
intelligence had produced. He had, it appeared, 
visited England, with tne intention of returning soon 
again to India, but he now changed his mind, and 
determined, (as he said) that he would never quit 
the country, tll he had seen the unhappy Chariotte 
restored to a state of tranquillity; and that he might, 
if possible, contribute to, as well as witness that 
event, he purchased a small but beautiful estate, in 
the neighbourhood of Miss Bentley’s father. He 
had been not only the companion bat the bosom 
friend of Henry Morton, from the moment he put 
foot on the shores of India, until the hour of his 
death; when time had so far subdued the violence of 


distant and reserved. Urged on more eagerly by 
once to bring his fate to an issue—and he declared 
his love. He had loved her (he said) from the mo- 
ment le had seen her portrait in the hands of his 
poor friend in Lndia—and heard the glowing deserip- 
tion given by Henry of the still brighter charms of 
her mind—he had loved her with a hopeless love, 
On the death of that friend, however, he had resolved 
to return to England, and see the reality of which 
even the shadow was so beautiful; ‘he had seen her, 
and the destiny of his heart was at once settled— 
delicacy and the love he had borne to his dear 
friend Morton, had thus long suppressed his love 
into the appearances of friendship; he found it, hew- 
ever, impossible longer to conceal the truth. The 
answer of Charlotte was prompt but decisive—‘‘As 


lived.” 

It was but a few months subsequent to this period 
that a gentleman, young in years, but with features 
which the sun had tinged, and sorrow evidently 
changed, stopped at the hut of a labouring husband- 


asked for water for his horse. An aged man, evi- 
dently infirm, hobbied forth to the door, and in an- 
swer to the stranger’s request, said, **Yes, thank 
God, reduced as I am, and in want myself, I have 
something to give away yet!”? Whilst the eottager 
was giving water to the animal, a lady in deep 
mourning approached the old man’s cottage. 

‘*How is our patient now?” said she, addressing 
the old man. 

**Much better, I thank ye, young lady!” replied 
the old man, and the person who asked the question 
passed into the cottage. 

The stranger, when he first heard the sound of 
that female’s voice, started and turned round toward: 
her; but was unperceived by the lady who spoke, as 
he stood at some little distance, beneath the shade 
of a tree to which he had fa tened his horse; it was 
moreover fast growing dusky. 

‘Is not that Miss Bentley—Miss Bentley that 
was, I mean, good father—is it not?” inquired the 
stranger, in tones of trepidation. 

‘*lhat is Miss Bentley—the dear kind creature, 
who has been sv kind to my poor sick wite—who is 
so good to every body,” replied the old man, 

** But she is no¢ Miss Bentley now—she is mar- 
ried!” said the stranger—and every nerve was agi- 
tated as he uttered the words. 


** Indeed she is not—he who was to have been ber 
husband, I have heard it said—for I have only lived 
in this neighbourhood a year—died in India; and they 
say she will never marry any one now he is dead; 
they say the rich Mr. Elton, who lives over in the 


but she won’t have him for all his riches. Bless 
her dear kind soul! See, she is coming from the 
cottage!” 

The stranger, who had stood like a statue, intense 
and painful attention, and with as little motion, at 
the old man’s concluding words, turned his eyes to- 
wards the cottage, and Henry Morton—for it was he 
—saw his Charlotte issue forth in the babiliments of 
mourning. 

‘The simple account of the old man had revealed 
to him the deep and accursed treachery of one whom 


her grief, as to permit her to listen to the details of 


that friendship—for he was the friend of Henry venged 
Morton; but when it was impossible for ber not to ghat dear nar 
perceive that friendship was changing into a feeling Morton rush 
of another character and name, she became more horse, gallo; 
Stang by 
the evident failing of his cause, he determined at Henry Mor 
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a friend—but as nothing more, can I think of any — ‘4 
one—until I have forgot that Henry Morton once | 


white house on the bill yonder, wants to marry her, | 


—we ought not to curse ary one; not our worst ene- | 


did! f 
to write; but just before his death, in a most empha. ton aused. 
tic manner, pronounced the name **Charlotte!” and A ell, Hi 
immediately after, ‘*Elton.” ‘As though,” poor me, in st 
fellow, Mr. Elton would say, ‘*he were introducing gag@ Charlot 
me to you.” "Morton bi 


‘The atientions of Mr. Elton to Miss Bentley hai Bargive me! 


now been continued above a year; and they became give,—in re’ 


every day of a more marked and significant charac ~ Then all 
ter. Whilst his behaviour wore nothing but the Jotte. 
aspect of friendship—Miss Bentley had encouraged Not ail,’ 
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he had thought honour itself. S 
With a wild and precipitate speed, he rushed from “4 
the place where he was standing. Before she was > I had bee 
aware he had seized the hand of Charlotte, pronoun- fiend Une 
cing her name, and had fallen on his kness at her both ps us 
feet. — She knew the sound, vut such was her terror | AL length 
at seeing one thus before her whom she deemed to © Bin of the 
be in the grave, that she must have fullento the earth, al anion 
had not the old man supporied her, and Henry Mor- my at h 
ie having relinquished her hand, led her into the © Ske ts 
cottage. iff-re 
Henry followed, and part of the sad truth was ex- 
plained. ‘he happy Charlotte, in the rapture of joy, beast, whic! 
which she felt at the recovery of her lost love, had | for refresh 
forgot the feelings of hatred which were due to the Unele Jaco! 
base Elton; and when reminded of his treachery by for all the | 
the bitter exeeration of Henry Morton on bis per- Bille. “A 
fidious head, the noble-hearted girl would have check- passed fron 
ed the curses of Morton, ' ring. Th 
** Nay, Henry, do’ not curse him; happy, blest as } lay our sto: 
we are this moment in being restored to each other “Wand dy ha 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
told. hi 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


B's Oh! could wish this moment that all the 
en by Biforld were happy—as happy as we are:—but, dear 
oF the Mienry—why did you discontinue to write?” for in 
» and Rr surprise and joy, Charlotte had forgot to inquire 
inf} > means by which Elton had been enabled to carry 
the his duplicity. 

1, he) ‘¢ The villain wrote me word that you were mar- 
and wasthe reply of Morton. 


whole es« And could my Henry believe it?” 


rious Hes*] did! fool that L was—and in revenge 

npha- paused. 

” and «Well, Henry, be happy, I forgive the wrong you 

poor me, in supposing could so soon forget you. 

ucing Charlotte. 
He Morton burst into a wild Jaugh. “ Forgive me; 

r had Wirgive me! before you know what you have to for- 

came revenge, I married!” 

an Bet‘ Then all is lost, indeed!” was the reply of Char- 

t the 

aged us Sates all,” exclaimed Morton; ‘*1 will yet be re- 

lenry Weaged! Charlotte, for the last time I call you by 


101 to 


eling WREbrton rushed from the cottage, and mounting his 
more 4 se, gallopped off at a fearful speed. 
y by SeeBtung by rage and mortification into madness, 
ed at @ienry Morton had married ia India a woman of 
lared property, much older in years, and who 
little more affeetion for him than he had for her, 
f his Bipunhappily had they lived that it was without re- 
crip ametance she agreed that he should take a voyage to 
ns of “e: land. He did so, and sought in the bustle and 
love, a Measures of a town life to drown the thought of the 
rived  . t. He found the attempt futile, and after a stay 
yhich TNtwo months, had come to the resolution to em- 
her, Wiakk; whether to return back to the chains of domes- 
led— [ME misery in India, or to wander elsewhere, he had 
dear agarcely determined; but he longed to be on the 
love iq Bean, and to leave, forever, his native land: bis heart 
hew- out with the poet: 

‘With thee, my bark, I'll swifily go, 

Across the foamy brin >. 

any SS Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 

once So net again to mine.” 


eriod “MaeBefore quitting his country for ever, he had re- 


tures i@ived, in that wildness of whim, which despair it- 
ently “gabe frequently Mspires, that he would pay a parting 
yand- Bit, not to the false mistress (as he believed) of his 
and 3MBp sincere affections, but to those scenes which had 


evi- 4 n the witnesses of their once fond love. It was 
n ans | complying with this determination that he met 
hank @Parlotte Bentley, and the explanation and scene 
have © have described took place. 

tager he sequel will readily be guessed. Henry chal- 
deep Elton—they fought—Mortos fell—and the 


maitor and marderer fled his country. 
ssing 


plied 
stion 


nd of WMRts of benevolence attested the usefulness of the lile 

yards Weamhich had been sustained and prescrved through so 

ce, us Meany trying scenes, 

hade 

t was Tur Doxe or LEEps HIS TENANT’S CuILD.— 
Me@his nobleman was very affable with his tenants 

that Gad people; one of them came to him one day and 


1 the 
Saeake asked him what it was. 
ture, 


ho is 


mar- (je would perhaps do him the great favour to let his 
look at him. Duke readily consented, and 
PRn laughing to the cottage, where the delighted fa. 
nber Megeer ran in and fetched his child ‘The boy gazed 
lived Mae’ 2 long time at the middle-aged gentleman of not 
‘they MEre’y commanding exterior before him, of whose 
leads | »werand greatness he had heard so much, at length 
the him, then shyly asked Can you swim?” 
hae No, my boy,”’ replied the Duke. ‘* Can you fly?” 
Bless can’t fly neither.” Then you can’t do.as 
the | huch as father’s drake—he can do both.” 
tense Tue Becean’s wisn To Sin Watrer Scorr.— 
np, at MPne day meeting an Irish. beggar in the street who 
's to- Mmeked him for a sixpence, Sir Walter could not find 
ashe jjgme, and at last gave a shilling, saying with a laugh 
ts of **Mind, now, you owe me sixpence.” Och, 
Mire enough,” said the beggar, ‘ and God grant you 
raled live ull I pay you.” 
hom 
SALTING THE PUDDING. 
from | ** Too mauy cooks spoil the broth.” 
Thad been journeying all day wi 
f j ying ay with my menry old 
oun- Biriend, Uncle Jacob, as every one catis him, and 
4 ? 
t her oth of us had become completely “ jogg’d out” 
d yes \ length we came to a public house, having the 


ign of the golden ball. 


arth, 
Mor- 
the 


ex- 


joy, 3 peast, which was pretty well providvd for, we called 
gor refreshment for ourselves. We soon found that 


by 
pe re 


Bille. 
assed 


st as 
ther 
ene- 


metay Our stomac 


Mor- 


De We shall attempt no further description.of the re- 
)#ewed sorrows of Miss Bentley, nor shall we apolo- 
se to our readers that she survived them; the sin- 
D@erity of her affection was testified by the repeated 
PRejection of importunate and wealthy suitors; as her 


il him he had a great favour to ask of him. 
The man replied 
Herter some hesitation, that he had a little boy who 
Mapacve him day and night to let him see the 
Wand that as his grace was never close to his cottage, 


** Here,” said my droll 
ompanion, ** we shall find small potatoes, or I lose 
ny guess, for I never had any great opinion of these 
umpkin taverns.’* But, fatigued as we were, in- 
ferent accommodations would be acceptable, ra- 
acr than to push on farther, So, after seeing to our 


my ncle Jacob’s guessing was not-far out of the way, 
or all the house appeared to be in a state of disha- 
** All slattera and slipshod,”? said he, as he 
3 rem the bar room. to the kitchen, reeonnoi-- 
ering. They promised to pick us up.something to, 

8. It was Saturday evening, and the | 
indlady had commensed the work of, making hasty, 


pudding, according to New England custem. As 
my companion and I were seated by the bar-room 
fire, a stout, strapping wench, not the sweetest and 
most delicate in all the world, brought in a dish of 
hashed meat, and placing it upon the hearth, left it 
uncovered, There was a great bull-dog in one cor- 
ner and three cats in the other. Jowler scented the 
savoury morsel, and made for the dish. 1 was about 
to drive him off, bat Uncle Jacob, shaking his head 
significantly, pushed me back. So the dog com- 
meneed operations and finished the work, licking 
the platter clean. Uncle Jacob watched him atten- 
tively all the while, and when he had done his meal, 
he went to the kitchen door, and, all grave asa pres- 
by terian, he addressed the lady: ** Madam, the dog 
has done, and I suppose it is our turn next?” There 
was a most terrible hurly burly in the family; and 
father and mother and daughters were all by the 
ears! “Ihe canine gentleman had disposed of all 
their fresh meat, and hy way of aiding his digestion, 
Dolly had made him feel the force of one of her 
ponderous hoofs, and sent him headlong outdoors. 
‘Vo ease the matter and comfort our poor hostess, we 
told her that we could sit down with the family, if 
she pleased, toa dish of hasty pudding, which was a 
favourite of both. 

Fondly now I waited the enjoyment of this charm- 
ing Yankee repast. Uncle Jacob, howevea, was not 
at all satisfied with the slovenly appearance about the 
house, and, though now in no tear of the dog, he 
chose to take a peep into the kitchen, lest all would 
not go on in so cleanly a style as our own worthy 
grand mothers were wont to have it. ‘*John,” said 
the landlady to the boy, ‘* I’m going to run over to 
Mr. Darby’s a minute. Tell Dolly to remember to 
salt the puddiog.” But John heard only the three 
last words, and so administered the salt himself. 
Next came Dolly, intent on seeing the cookery well 
attended to, and gave it another seasoning. By and 
by the mother returned, and the family being ail out, 
concluded nothing had been done as she directed, 
and so she dashed in another handful, and giving ita 
hearty stir, went up stairs. Presently the old man 
came bolting in from the stable. He stood enjoying 
the smoking mush for a minute, and muttered over 
to himself, ‘*1’ll bet a goose there’s no salt in it;” 
an then going tothe salt box, he took a fist full and 
shook it into the pudding. ‘* Our turn next,” ex- 
claimed Uncle Jacob, as the landlord passed into the 
bar-room, and in went the fifth handful! 

Now, reader, behold us all around the old pine 
table, with each a bow] of milk and a pan of hominy 
foaming in the centre! All, but the rogue Jacob, 
anticipated a charming feast. ‘Whe landlord took the 
lead. He made out to gobble down one spoontul, 
when, as soon as his throat was at liberty, he dashed 
his spoon upon the table with violence, and vocite- 
rated aloud, ‘* In the name of Lot’s wite, Cape Cod 
aud Turks Island, what have we got here? Who 
salted the pudden, Doreas?” ‘** Why, what’s the 
matter, Mr. Blaney? It was I that salted it.” 
‘Why, mother,” says Dolly, ‘*It was I salted the 
pudding.” ** Well, I know granny told me to salt 
it, and so I did, by jinks,” said the boy, ‘* Gallows 
take it,” cried the old man, ‘did all salt the pud- 
den? What a pother is here! 1 was determined 
the business should not be neglected, and so I chuck- 
ed in a handful.” ‘And 1 too,” said Uncle Jacob, 
“supposing it to be the custom of the family, fol- 
lowed suit.” **O, flanders and flammation!” ejacu- 
lated our host, ** what shall be done now?” I real- 
ly felt a sympathy for the disappointed people, and 
determined to get rid of as much trouble as possible, 
and 1 called for the bread and cheese, and with this 
we made a tolerable supper, washing it Cown with 
small beer. JI undertook to scold Uncle Jacob, af- 
ter we retired to lodgings, for carrying his fun to 
such a pitch; but it was to no purpose. ‘* I was de- 
termined to eat none of their lummery,”’ said he, 
‘*and was. glad to experience the truth of the old 
adage, that too many cooks will spoil the broth.”— 
Old Colony Memorial. 


The 


uke, 


SEDUCTION, 


D iniel Lawrence vs. Thomas C. Graham. 

This was an action of trespass, instituted by the 
plaintiff for the purpose of recovering damages for 
the seduction of his daughter Maria Ann Lawrence. 
The suit was instituted in December, 1831, but not 
tried until yesterday, when it came On in its regular 
order on the calender, before Judge Ruggles, in the 
Circuit Court, now sitting in this city. 

‘The principal witness in this cause was the daugh- 
ter, an intellgent young woman,now twenty-one years 
of age, of a pleasing countenance and modest propiie- 
ty of deportment, that elicited for her in court the 
compassion and sympathy ofall who heard the trial, 
—From her evidence it appeared, that she became 
accidentally acquainted with the defendant in the fall 
of 1830, and that he frequently visited her at her fa- 
ther’s house in Downing street near Bedford street, 
-in the character of a suitor, until after the fact be- 
ame apparent which laid the foundation of the pre- 
sent suit—that he informed her his name was Thos. 
Howland, and that he was a single man, and kept a 
store at Burling slip—that he pretended great affec- 
tion for her, and continued his visits under the name 
of Howard, until she communicated to him the-fact 
of her pregnancy, when he suddenly. discontinued 
his Visits and ultimately abandoned her. 

It appeared that the defendant’s true name was 
not known until after the birth of the child in No- 
vember, £831, when.a friend.of the family followed 
him to the- Richmond Hill Theatre, where it was as- 
ceriained, and at which plaee he. was.then acting in. 


esac creek, for 20 years, for which they offer 


the character of treasurer of the company. It furs 
ther appeared that the defendant was a married man, 
and that the fruits of the illicit connection between 
the defendant and the daughter, only lived about 
four weeks. 

Evidence was given of the previous good charac- 
ter of the daughter, and no attempt was made on the 
part of the defendant to impeach it. The defendant, 
through his counsel, Messrs. Western and Burlock, 
rested the defence solely on the ground that the 
plaintiff had incorrectly brought an action of trespass 
instead of ease; and insisted, that the father and his 
family having known of the defendant’s visits to the 
daughter, and not having discountenanced them, it 
could not be assumed that the defendant was a tres- 
passer, so as to justify the maintenance of an action 
of that character; but that the plaintiff’s proper re- 
medy would have been an action on the case. The 
judge overruled the objection, and denied the mo- 
tion for a nonsuit, on the ground that the acquies- 
cence of the father to the defendant’s visits, it they 
were believed by him to be of an honourable charac- 
ter, did not sanction the acts of wrong committed by 
the defendant; but that the subsequent seduction of 
the daughter made the defendant a wrong doer from 
the beginning, and consequently that the plaintiff 
might sustain under the proof of the case as it was 
then before the court, the action of trespass. 

Mr. Western, the defendant’s counsel, took an ex- 
ception to the opinion of the court, and was about 
to address the jury, when he was stopped by Mr. 
Wilson, the counsel for the plaintiff, who introduced, 
in corroboration ef the fact that the defendant had 
passed by the name of Howland, the following letter, 
which was proven by the daughter to have been re- 
ceived by her, and afterwards admitted by the de- 
fendant to have been written by him and addressed to 


her:— 
** Staten Island, Wednesday, Feb. 23d. 

Resp*cted Maria, I left the city the day after I 
saw you, and here I am yet, and no prospects of get- 
ting home before Sunday. The weather is cold 
enough here to freeze the Devil. The Brandy in 
the stores is all froze up, so that | have to live a very 
temperate life; but I will get in town on Sunday, in 
the latter part of the day. If Iam not there by church 
time, and you wish to go, please to go to the watch- 
house in Spring street, and I will call there for you. 

Yours, with respect, T. HOWLAND.” 

Evidence was also introduced to show that the de- 
fendant had passed on another occasion, where a fe- 
male (but not the present one) was in question, by 
the name of Thomas Jenkins; but the defendant not 
being present in court, the fact of identity was not 
positively made out, that the Thomas Jenkins he 
spoke of as having boarded a female two weeks at 
his house six miles out of town, and whose name he 
afterwards learned to be ‘Thomas Graham, was, in 
reality, the defendant then on trial. The watch- 
house in Spring street, referred to in the letter above, 
was shown to have been used at the time of the ap- 
pointed meeting, as a place of worship. ‘he daugh- 
ter, when interrogated as to the time when she had 
last seen the defendant, replied that she had seen 
him on Sunday evening last, when he had endea- 
voured to intimidate her, by stating that if she was a 
wituess against him, he would have. a number of 
persons in court to swear against her. 

On the part of the defendant, it was proven that 
le was eutirely without property, and, in fact, in- 
solvent. 

The jury, after the cause was submitted to them, 
retired, and after an absence of fitteen minutes, re- 
turned to court with a verdict in the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars damages for the plaintiff, besides costs. 
NM. ¥. Cour. 

Honest Debtors.—1t has been proposed at N. York 
to form an association of Merchants for the purpose 
of encouraging honest debtors, and punishing the 
fraudulent. Books are to be kept, in which are to 
be recorded the case, or circumstances, and conduct 
of each member of the society who may become in- 
solvent. The honest are to be discharged from 
claims by other Members, and assisted. ‘The fraud- 
ulent are to be refused discharge and accommoda- 
tion. 


Consecration—On Friday last, the consecration of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, in Pottstown, took 
place in the presence of a large and-respectable con- 
gregation. The Right Reverend Bishop Onderdonk, 
attended by several cf the clergy, performed the pre- 
scribed service. ‘The building was dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God, under the name of Christ 
Church. The services commenced at IL o’elock; the 
Rev. Mr. Mintzer read the morning service; the Rev. 
Mr. Buil the lessons; the Rector the deed of con- 
secration, and the Bishop preached an excellent ser- 
mon, and atierwards confirmed four persons. In 
the evening, the Rev. Mr. Ball preached in his 
usual energetic manner. A collection wastaken up, 
amounting to upwards of 40 dollars, towards defray- 
ing the expense of the building. —Worrist. Sentinel. 


We gatherfrom a stranger passing through this 
city (our correspondents and those who ought to be 
such are silent on the subject,) that there was con- 
siderable excitement in Dover last week, occasioned 
by an application of the New Castle and Frenchtown 
rail-road company, for-a law to prohibit any other 
rail-road or like communication between the Dela- 
‘ware and Chesapexke; from Christiana to. Appo- 


mittee from Delaware city were active in opposing 
said application, being desirous to obtain a law for 
a rail-road or macadamised road on or near the line 
of the canal—they are said to offer a bonus also: the 
latter are backed by Mr. Eyres, Mr. Pepper and 
other wealthy men of Philadelphia. The contest 
seems to be Newcastle against Delaware city. 
Wilmington Gaz. 


Degradation of a great Name.—A New York pa- 
per, in one of its Police Reports, notices a convict- 
ed thief named Samuel Johnson, ‘‘without money, 
friends, or home, and only half a shirt to his back.” 
In the matter of stealing, this fellow has certainly 
disgraced the ‘‘good name” which he bears, and in 
utter despite of the maxim donum nomen bonum 
omen; but in regard todhe “halfa shirt,’ we doubt 
whether the great lexicographer himself ever bur- 
> wens his back with more than a moiety of that ar- 
ticle. 


A Novel Village sprung up, a few weeks since, al- 
most within the bowels of onr own, by the concen- 
tration of three German waggons, converted vearly 
as may be into so many dwelling-houses. Each wag. 
gon is supplied with the necessary household uten- 
sils—such as a stove, Duteh-oven, frying-pan, a 
bench or two, &c. &e. with the customary supply of. 
young "uns. Besides, each head of a family is the 
master of some useful art, which is carried on with 
as much perseverance and industry, and to as greata 
perfection as their situations will admit. One, we 
understand, isa barber and hairdresser, another, a 
scissors and edge-tool grinder, and a third, an um- 
brella manufacturer. The din created by these 
various occupations, combined with the squalling of 
the children, the authoritative tone of the matrons, 
and the free and lively ascension of the smoke from 
the flues, which project from the sides of their 
dwellings, together with the singular construction 
of their rude habitations, and the austere economy 
practised therein—almost impel one to believe, that 
a new era has been started into existence, in relation 
to the art and philosophy of living. When business 
becomes dull, or the place ‘glutted with their manu- 
factures,’ they take up the line of march, and by the 
aid of afew lean horses, they move forward till they 


can settle down ona more auspicious spot.—Ger. 
Tel. 


SUPERSTITIOUS CURES. 


1. A ring made of the hinge of a coffin, will pre- 
vent cramp—({I[ have hardly ever known it to fail, 

2. Ahalter wherewith any one has been hanged, 
if tied about the head, will cure the headache. 
[Tight round the neck is an infallible cure. 

3. Moss growing on a hnman skull, if dried, pow- 
dered, and taken as snuff, will cure the headache. 

4. A dead mari’s han will dispel wens or swelled 
ere: it be rubbed nine times on the plice af- 

icted. [Recollect nine times, no other uumber 
will do. 

5. Touch a dead body—one simple touch, and it 
will prevent you from dreaming of it. 

6. Steal a piece of beef; rub warts with it, then 
bury it, or throw it over the left shoulder, and do not 
look bekind vou—when the beef rots, your warts will 
ig [[ have tried this once, and never knew it to: 

ail. 

7. A fragment of a gibbet or gallows, on which one 
or more individuals have been executed, if worn next 
the skin, will prevent or cure the ague. [I have 
never tried this. Mahas, and although she travelled ° 
through the loweonntry one summer, she never had 
the ague. 

8. A stone with a hole in it hung at the bed’s head, 
will prevent the night mare. [| have always had this 
hanging at my bed’s head, and I have never yet had 
the nightmare. 

9. It a wee ofany kind be split, and weakly chile 
dren drawn through it, aad atterwards the tree be 
bound together, soas to make'it, unite—as the tree 
peals the child will acquire strenth. [Brother Tom- 
my was perfectly cured in this way.— Virginia Mu- 
seum. 

Snicide.—Shasten C. Waikins, Esq. cf Clarke 
couaty, Ky. put a period to his existecce a few days 
since, by shooting himselfe through the head with a 
rifle ball. 

Distressing Acci:lent.—The sloop Albany, from 
Providence, on the 11th inst. passed the sloop Col+ 
lector, Captain Wm. Walden, of Newport, sunk off 
Halfway Kock, with ouly her mast above water, to 
whicha man was clinging; before assistance could be 
rendered be was washed off and sunk. The persons 
known to be on board were Capt. Wm. Walden, 
James Bliven, and three passengers, who must have 
all perished. A boat bas since picked up the codies 
of two of the crew. 


Divide the Living Clild.—Surely the days of 
King Soloman have returned. We learn that 4 case 
is now undergoing examination at Plattsburg, be~ 
tween two women, to decide which of them ts the 
natural mother and entitled toa “living child.” 
The child is about five months ol/—Both, as in the 
case before King S. swear to the identity and bring- 
ing forth of the child; and both are corroborated 
by circumstantial and positive testimony. When 
_we get the decision and the circumstances conneeted 


the 


State a large bonus... On.the other hand, a 


‘with this novel proceeding, we will lay therm before 
our readers. —Aceseville Argus. 


| 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


From the New York American. 


‘Should you deem the following lines worthy a 
place in your paper, you will oblige a friend by in- 
serting cin. They are simple, but they are from 
the heart; and were written by the afflicted mother 
at the time of the severe sorrow she describes—left 
quite alone with her child, dying of cholera. They 
may interest the feelings of parents suffering under 
similar bereavements: 


THOUGHTS OF A MOTHER ON THE SUD- 
DEN DEATH OF HER SON. 


They called meto my home with sounds of wo— ° 
But pestilence hath swifter wings than love. 

The shades of death had gathered on thy brow: 
No prayers could keep thee from thy home above. 


Oh! dreadful hour, throughout that midnight gloom! 

Alone I watched thy soft departing breath; 

Alone, upon the threshold of the tomb, 

While a me rung the deepening* knell of 
eath. 


Oh, God! indulge a widowed mother’s grief: 
A moment let the tears of nature fall. 

Oh! long hast thou denied this sad relief, 
While on thy name in agony I call, 


We may not murmur—yet allowed to mourn 

e Saviour wept, and consecrated tears 
A *‘man of sorrows”—all our griets hath borne, 
Aad now in heaven an advocate appears. 


Oh! lovely blossom, have I seen thee fade, 

Snatch’d in a moment from thy mother’s breast; 
Those features wrapt in dark and dismal shade, 
Whose smiles so long my solitude have bless’d. 


No more, at morning, shall I hear thy call; 
No more, at eve, returning from thy play. 
The morn will brighten, and the shadows fall, 
Still thou in deep and lasting silence lay. 


Thy mother’s hands have dressed thee for the grave; | 
There sweetly slumber, my beloved one, 

Till He—who will’d a ruin’d world to save— 

Shall raise thee, in the likeness of his son, 

* Thecries and lamentations of persons taken with 
this dreadful disorder, were distinctly heard through 
this memorable night—eight persons died out of one 
family in two days. 

{From the Comic Offering for 1233.) 


From the London New Monthly for Deceayber. 
CATHEDRAL HYMN, 


BY MRS, HEMANS, 


«* They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build. mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a ae 


A dim and mighty minister of old Time! 
A Temple shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic Pasi!—the very Light 
sueaws with a colouring of heroic days 
In every ray, which leads through arch and aisle 
A path of dreamy lustre, wandering back 
To other years;—and the rich fretted roof, 
And the wrought coronals of summer leaves, 
Ivy and Vine, and many a sculptured Rose, — 
The tenderest image of Mortality— 
Binding the slender coluinns, whose ligat shafis 
Cluster like stems in corn-sheaves—all these things 
Tell of a.race that nobly, fearlessly, 
On their heart’s worship poured a Wealth of Love! 
Honour be with the Dead!—The People kneel 
Under the helins of antique Chivatry, 
And in the crimson gloom from Banners thrown, 
And midst the forms, in pale proud slumber carved 
Of Warriors on their tombs.—The People kneel 
Where mail-clad Chiefs have Knelt ; where jeweiled crowns 
On the flushed brows of Conquerors have been set ; 
Where the high Anthems of old Victories 
Have made the dust give echoes.—Hence, vain thoughts! 
Memories of Power and Pride, which, long ago, 
Like dim Processivns of a dream, have sunk 
In twilight depths away.—Return, my Soul! 
The Cross recalls thee—Lo! the biessed Cross! 
High o’er the Banners anc the Crests of Earth 
Fixed in its meek and still supremacy! 
And lo! the throng of beating human hearts, 
With all their secret scrolls of buried grief, 
Ali their full treasuries of immortal Hope, 
Gathered before theirGod! Hark! how the flood 
Of the rich Organ harmony bears up 
Their voice on its high waves!—a mighty burst! 
A forest sounding music! —Every tone 
Which the blasts call forth with their harping wings 
Prom gulfs of tossing foliage there is blent: 
And the old Minster—forest-like itself— 
With its long avenues of pillared shade, 
Seems quivering all with spirit, as that strain 
U'erflows its dim recesses, leaving not 
One tomb unthrilled by the strong sympathy 
Answering the electric notes—Join, join, my soul! 
In thine own lowly, trembling consciousness, 
‘And thine own solitude, the glorious Hymn. 


Rise, like an altar fire! 
mn joy aspire, 
On thy strong-rushing wind 
Bear up from Humankind 


Winging the wordsof Prayer 
With its own fervent faith, or suppliant fear. 


Let, then, thy Spirit brood 

Over the multitude— 

Be Thou ansidst them through that Heavenly Guest ! 
So shall their ery have power 

To win from thee a shower 

Of healing gifts for every wounded breast, 


What Griefs, that make no sign, 
That ask no aid but Thine, 

Father of Mercies! here betore ‘Thee swell! - 
As to the open sky, 

All their dark waters lie 

To thee reveuled, in each close bosom-cell. 


The sorrow for the Dead, 

Mantling its lowly head 

From the world’s glare, is, in Thy sight set free; 
Aud the fond, aching Love, 

Thy Minister, to move 

All the wrung spirit, softening it for Theo. 


And doth not Thy dread eye 
Beholdthe agony 

In that most hidden chamber of the heart 
Where darkly sits Remorse, 
Beside the secret source 

Of fearful Visions, keeping watch apart 


Yes l-—here before Thy throne 
Many—yet each alone— 

To Thee that terrible unveiling make; 
And still sinall whispers clear 
Are startling many an ear 
As ifa trumpet bade the Dead awake. 


How dreadful is this place! 

The glory ot Thy tace 

Fills it too searchingly tor mortal sight: 

Where shall the guilty flee ? 

Over what far-off Sea? 

What W 90ds, way shroud hiin from, that 
ight 


Not to the Cedar shade 

Let his vain tlightbe made; 

Nor the old mountains, nor the Desert Sea; 
What, but the Cross, can yield 

Tke Hope—the Stay—the Shield? 
Thence may the Atoner lead him upto Thee! 


Be Thou, be Thou his Aid! 

Oh! let thy Love pervade 

The haunted Caves of selt-accusing Thought! 
There let the living stone 

Be cleft—the seed be sown— 

The song of Fountains from the silence brought! 


So shall Thy breath once more 
Within the soul restore 

Thy own first Image—Holiest and Most High! 
Asa clear Lake is filled 

With haes of Heaven, instilled 
Down to the depths of its calin Purity. 


And if, amidst the throng 

Linked by the ascending song, 

There 2re whose thoughts in trembling rapture soar; 
Thanks, Father! that the power, 

Of joy, man's early dower 

Thus, even midst tears, can ferveutly adore! 


Thanks for each gift diviue! 

Eternal praise be ‘Thine 

Blessing and Love, © ‘Thou that hearest Prayer t 
Let the Hynin pierce tie sky, 

And let the Toinbs reply! 

For seed, that awaits thy Harvesttime is there. 


——- 


THE WORTIL OF WOMAN. 
Trausiated from the German of Schiller. | 
BY L. S. 


Honoured be Womau! who sweetly discloses 
lu lite’s rugged patiiway some heavenly roses! 
Gracefully weaving iove’s fortunate band, 
While, in the Graces’ most winning attire, 

She carefully watches the bright, genial fire, 
Uf our pur st emotions, wilh silfullest haad. 


Even from the bounds of reason 

Stray the restiess powers of man: ’ 
in the raging sea of passion 

Plange his thoughts, devoid of plan 
He grasps the futare with ewption, 

Never is luis heart at rest: 
Beyend the fartiest planet's motion 

Heseeks what ne'er cana inake him blest. 
Bat, with looks, whose sweet magic euthrals bi, 
Tv the strat path of duty ‘tis woman recals him, 
Waruing of daugers, which threaten in view ! 
With usetal enployment wild fancies expelliug, 
Quiet she rests in her beautiful dwelling, 
Daughier of Mature, still faiibfal aud true! 


Man, toconquer, still is striving, 
Wild des:ractiou spreading round! 
Some end pursuing, yet uever arriving, 
Through tite gusatistied is found. 
Daily his own Works o'erturning, 
Never rests the eager siri‘e: 
Ere ote passion ceases burning, 
_. Another rushes into 
But woman, with glory brilliant contented, 
Gathers the flow'rets caca moment presented, 
Cherishing gently their fragrance and bloom: 
{n her limited circle more free in her metion, 
To knowledge more trueis her spirit’s devotion, 
To her, faucy’s flowers yield their sweetest perfume! 


and proud, himself sufficing, , 

Man’s cold heart 18 never moved, 
Another's sympathy 4y prizing, 

To seek the bliss of being loved! 
He cannot know the rapturous feeling — 

Confidence aud Love impart. 
Life’s hard contest ends in steeling 

Harder still his rugged heart. | 

But the pitying bosom of woman resembles . 
Th’ Lolian harp, which so easily trembles 

At Zephyr’s soft breathings its chords passing through, 
Her heart sweils with pity when misery viewing: 
The acceats of wo her compassion renewing,— 


Thanks and implorings—be they not in vain | 


Glistenus her bright eye with heavenly dew. 


* 


Geverning by force and might! 
His passions, no reposee’er finding, 
Wildly rage, unchained and free : 
Where peaceful streams were gently winding, 
Rushing torrents we may see! 
But, with the suft magic of gentle persuasion, 
Sweet woman can sway the wild sceptre of reason; 
Allay the fierce tempest wheu wildly it blows; 
Instruct warlike powers foolish hate to relinquish ; 
in each various being the good to distinguish, 
Thus bringing together the deadhest toes! 
Then honoured be woman! who sweetly discloses 
In life's rugged pathway such heavenly roses!” 


A LYRIC OF THE HEART. 
BY AIAKIC A. WATTS, 


From the Literary Souvenir for 1833. 


Thou wert fair when first we met, 
As a youthful poet's dream ; 
Thou art lovely still, but yet 
Where, oh! where's the vernal gleam 
That around thy footsteps hung, 
When our hearts and hopes were young ? 


Thou wert joyous as the bird, 
When its first wild flight it tries ; 
And thy slightest whispered word 
Breathed the mirth of summer skies; 
Thou art silent now when glad; 
Serious ever—sometimes sad! 


Thou didst love, in other years, 
Songs of light and joyous flow; 
But the strains that stir thy tears 
Are thy cherished pastime now: 
Thou hast learned to gather gladness 
From the very springs of sadness! 


Yes, thy blue eye’s changing light, 
Shot a keener radiance then: 

And thy smile, once dazzling bright, 
Ne’er can be so bright again! 

Let each faithless grace depart, 

Spring can never leave thy heart! 


It is warm as ever, stili: 
Fond and faithful to the core: 
Withering sorrow cannot chill— 
Would it ne’er might wring it more! 
Years may dim the rose of youth, 
So they spare the bosom’s truth! 


Time, and his twin sister, Care, 
Have but lightly touclied thy brow; 
: And the lines imprinted there, 
Never lovelier seemed than now; 
For they breathe the spell refined, 
Of a sorrow-chastened mind! 


Wherefore, then, should I repine, 
That thou art not as of old, 
Since maturer gifts are thine; . 
Precious treasures—wealth untold ;— 
Charms, thy youth could never kaow— 
Graces, time alone bestow! 


If we are not what we were, 
We have not endured in vain 
Since the present hour is fair, 
Why evoke the past again? 
Am not I, and art not thou, 
Calmer—wiser—happier now 


THE PURSUIT OF LUTZOW. 
FROM KORNER, 


They come! they come! see their bayonets brizht, 
They sparkle aud flash across hollow and height ; 
And the dusky files in the openings appear, 

Aud the greeu leaves mingle with plume and spear, 
Aud the bugles echo the valleys among ; 

Hu za! like a torrent they bear them along. 

Weuld any the names of Lhose warriors know? 
They are berogs of Lutzow in chase of the foe. 


See! how they steal from the dark-skirted wood, 

| Vault over the ravine and plunge in the flood ; 
Now in gimbush crouch breathiess—the foeman is night 

Ha! they shout and rush at him gallantly— 

Iu carnage and flame they are victors still ; 

With the blood of the Gaul they are drenching the hill— * 

Their rifles so true whence the death-shots go, 

“Tis the Lutzows who level in chase of the foe. 


Where Father Rhine pours, with vineyards lined, 

The enemy rallies, but death is behind: 

As a wave of the storm comes the conquering band, 

| ‘They strike the deep water with nervous hand,, ~ 
The fearless mount on the hostile bank, 

And fling themselves wild’ow each panic-struck rank: 
Tuose swimmers who breast the white foam as they go, 
Are the Lutzows in dauntiess pursuit of the foe! 


Below in that vale, ‘nid the fury of fight, 

W here steel-harnessed Lorsemen are glittering bright; 
Where the death-game of battle their chargers try, 
And the fire of freedom enkindling high, 

Of a blood-red hue, spreads widely and far, 

The herald of glory and bearon of war: . 
Those chargers that trample the slain as they go, 

Are spurred by the Lutzows who dash at the foe. 


Mark those brave, with the enemies’ s!ain overthrown, 
Insilence they writhe, and they die without groan ; 

For their last pulse may throb, and life’s fountain fall, 
And death-dews .ie cniil on their visages pale: 

But their souls feel no tremor, they smile in their pain, 
They know that their country has freedom again, 

Be hallowed such suffering, and blessed every sigh, 
They are Lutzows, who know how to triumph and die! 


This Lutzow’s pursuit of the flying Gaul, 

He will long in his hours of boasting recal 

While the German who saw the long rear sweep away, 
Shall for ages of triumph remember the day. 
Nor weep for his brothers, who bought with their blood 
Their Father-land’s freedom—the perchase was good! 
His altars shall smoke and his goblets v’erflow, 

| To the Lutzows who died in the chase of the foe! 


SELECT POETRY. high! Man, 1n his proud and high MARRIBD. 
Makes strength usurp the place of right. On Mond J. L. Da 
Dene fs aria) Of Harp or Song to reach Thine awful ear: . ay n Monday evening, 14th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, 
the With the sword he rules opinion! Mr. CHARLES SHARP, Jr, of this city, to Miss SUSAN 


S. MELROY, daughter of Mr. Wm. M‘Biroy, of Moores 
town, New Jersey. 

On Wednesday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. Z. Fuller, 
Mr. ISAAC 8. MEEKER, to Miss ELIZA JAN& HALL, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. 
WILLIAM W £, to Miss PHEBE THOMPSON, both 
of Southwark. 

On Tuesday, 15th inst. by Alderman M‘Michael, Mr. 
JAMES DUNN, of Lancaster couaty, Pa, to Miss JANE 
HAYDOCK, of Philadelpiia. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, Mr/ 
@#VILLIAM WINDELL, Esq. of Wilmington, Del. to Mise 
ELIZA W. STEVENS, daughter of the late Samuel Ste 
vens, Esq. of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday morning, 17th instant, by the Rey. Mr. 
Hughes, ISAAC RAND JACKSON, Esq. of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, to LOUISA CARRULL, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Carroll, Esq. of Baltimore. 

On Monday, the 14th inatant, by Alderman Geyer, Mr. 
MAYLOR LEVINE,to Miss ALMILA HILL LEAR, 
both of this city. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Harrison, Mr. JAS. 
S. JOHNSON, to MissCLARA JACKSON, all of this city. 
On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Harrison, Mr. JOH 

RHEAM, to Miss MARY JOHNSON, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 17th inst. by the Kev. John 
Cline, Mr. MILLER W. FOREST, of Camden, N. J. to 
Miss ANN ADAMS, of this city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 
JONATHAN JONES, to Miss SOPHIA CHRISTMAN, 
all of Chester county, Pa. 

At New York, on Wednesday, 16th inst. by the Rev._ 
Francis L. Hawk, SAMUEL B. REEVE, to Miss ADE- 
LAIDE 8. A. VAIL, both of that place. 

On the 9th inst. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. THOS 
DANES, to Mrs. RACHEL MASSEY. 

On Thursday evening, 17th inst. by Alderman Christian, 
Mr. FRANCIS GALAGHER, of the U.S. Navy, to Miss 
JUDITH CURDON, of New Jersey. 

On the 13th inst. at Washington City, D.C. by the Rev. 
Wm. Smith, Mr. WM. CLIFTON, to Miss MARTHA 
CATTELL, of Philadelphia. 

On the 20th inst, by Rev. Jos. Holdich, Mr. ROBERT 
NICHOLLS, to Mrs. MARGARET JOUNSON,. 

On the same day, by thesame, Mr. W{LLIAM L. LEE, 
to JULIANN ZILTLER,. both of Philadelphia. 

On the evening of the 15th instant, by the Rev. Geo 
Chandler, Mr. WM. YOUNG, to Miss JANE M‘NEILY. 

On the evening of the 20th instant, by the same, Mr. 
HENRY V. VAUGHN, to Miss ANN ELIZABETH 
SUTTON. 


DIED. 


On the ]Sthinst. Mrs. ANN, wife of Woodman Bloxam. 
in the 43d year of her age. 

On the morning of the 18th inst. ROBERT JOHNSON. 

On Thursday aiternoon, Mrs. ELIZABETH EDISTON, 
about 95 years of age. 

On Friday morning, 18th inst. Mr. JOSEPH 1. TASH, 
of a disease of the heart, aged 30 years. 

On Thursday evening, 17th inst. in the 3ist year of his 
age, FREDERICK SNYDER, son of the late John Sny- 

er. 

On Thursday evening, after 4 lingering illness, JOUN 
WHITE, aged 18 years. 

At Washington city, on Tuesday afternoon, 15th inst. 
Major WILLIAMGAMBLE, an ollicer of the revulutiona- 
ry war, aged 78 years, 

On the morning of the 20th inst. in the 4th year of his 
age, THOMAS PHIPPS, son of William 8. Hallowell. 

On Saturday morning, the 19th inst. after a lingering 
illness, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of John Hanley, in the 
i4th year of her age. 

At Trenton, N. J. on Wednesday, the 16th inst. Dr. P. 
F.GLENTWORTH, for many years a highly respectable 
inhabitant of this city. 

On the morning of the 16th inst. at the residence of his 
mother, in New Jersey, JOSEPH RODGERS, of this city, 
in the 28th vear of his age. 

On Saturday morning, 19th insant, Mrs. MARY WAD- 
MAN, widow of the late Peace Wadman, in the 102d year 
of her age’ 

Un Mouday morning, 2ist inst. JAMES VANCE, [nn 
Keeper, in the Sfith year of his age. 

On Monday morning, RICHE SWIFT, son of Samuel 
G. Butler, in the 3d year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 20th inst. in the 4th year of his age, 
FRANUIS W., son of Dr. F. S. Beatie. 

On Saturday, Mr. JOHN MYERS, Sen. aged 72 years, 
and res; ectable citizen and victualier of Piiladel- 
phia. 

At Millville, N. J. after a few days illness, WILLIAM 
DUFFEE, Esq. aged 34 years. Universally esteemed aud 
repsected by all who knew him, possessing many shining 
qualities, and sustaining throughout his brief career, the 
character of an honest, upright and intetligent man. 

At New York, on Wednesday evening, Captain JOHN 
W. PATTERSON, late of Philadelphia, in the 37th year 
of his age. 

On Saturday evening, 19th inst. SARAH RACKLIFP, 
daughter of Thomas 5. R. Fassitt, aged 2 years and 7 
months, 

At Mobile, on the 2d inst. at he age of 42 years, WM. 
RASER, Esq. @ native of Philadelphia, and for many 
years a highly respectable merchant of that city. 

On Tuestay morning, 221 inst. after a lingering ilinesa 
JAMES GiLLINGHAY, [latter, iu the G5ih year of his 


On the evening of the 21st inst. in the 59th year of his 
age, JONATHAN CUORTis, 

On Thursday morning, MARGARET BARCLAY, 
daughter of Andrew C. Barclay, in the 2d year of her age. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife af Chas. 
Frigei, in the 34th year of his age. 

On Monday, THEODORE TOWN KUUAN, son of John 
and Mary Kuhn, in the 3d year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, 2{st inst. after a few days illness, 
Mrs. SARAH HETZELL, wife uf John Hetzeil, in 32d 
year of her age. 

On the 15th inst. at her residence, in Boston, in the 36th 


year of her age, Mrs. LYDIA M. wife of the Rev. How- 


a Matcolm, and daughter of Rober; Shields, Esq. of this 
city. 

On the afternoon of the 20th inst. in the 4th year of his 
age, HORACE LE FPEVRE, son of Dr. Caleb B. Mathews. 


JESPER HABDING, PRINTER, 
36 Carter’s Alley. 
Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printiny of every 


description, neatly and expeditously exscuied on we 
most reasonable te m = : 
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